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Sympathy is costly; aid of every sort is costly. But, 
as Dr, Johnson said, so are spite and ill-nature 
“among the most expensive luxuries in life.” It 
costs us immensely to be rude, ill-mannered, or mean ; 
it costs much to give way to unrighteous anger, to 
harbor spite and ill-nature. If we must spend so 
much of our life forces upon others, were it not better 
to spend it in kindness than in unkindness ? 





Every one needs to avoid, as far as possible, ob- 
vious dangers. But we ought not to forget that such 
avoidance simply means, in many cases, the running 
into dangers just as great, though less obvious. 
There is a point, therefore, at which we must accept 
dangers, as well as a point at which we must shun 


world would not be fit to live in if there were not 
dangers in it. Dangers are God’s whetstones with 
which to keep men sharp.” 


However dark may be the outlook before us in our 
life course, the upward look is ever a bright one. “It 
is always daylight toward the Father's face.” Why, 
then, should we doubt or fear, as we go forward, step 
by step, into the shadows which areas gloom to us, 
but are only shadows to Him who guides us on our 
way? ‘The poet Sill pictures the tree-top as in hope- 
ful peace, during the moonlit night, seeing from afar 
the appreach of dawn, while the lower branches are 
stirred with a tremulous dread of their own shadows 
and moanings : 

“So Life stands, with a twilight world around ; 
Faith turned serenely to the stedfast sky, 
Still answering the heart that sweeps the ground, 
Sobbing in fear, and tossing restlessly,— 

‘Hush, hush! The Dawn breaks o’er the Eastern sea, 

’Tis but thine own dim shadow troubling thee,’ ” 

An effect presupposes a cause. A result is evi- 
dence of a preceding process. If a man shows skill 
in workmanship or performance of any kind, you 
may know that he has practiced assiduously in that 
line before now. If he exhibits exceptional versa- 
tility of powers, you may know that he has had an 
exceptionally wide range of observation and activity, 
and that he has toiled faithfully in various spheres. 
Whatever may be a man’s native ability, or however 
great may be his genius, he must exercise his ability 
patiently before he can hope to exhibit it brilliantly ; 
and he must do the drudgery of training—without 
which the greatest genius is a practical failure. It 
is well for a young man to have this in mind, if he 
would show the results of hard work, and of varied 
endeavor, and of patient and continued training. It 
is folly to think that he can exhibit the effects of 
processes without having the processes as a cause. 

To a true man there is joy in the privilege of help- 
ing forward into prominence and efficiency a better 
man than himself, for the doing of a greater work 
than he could do. The aWility to perceive greatness 
in another, before it has been fully recognized by the 
world at large, is next best to having greatness in 
one’s self. It was to the lasting eredit of Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, that, when he was asked what he counted 
his greatest discovery, he replied, “ Michael Fara- 


loved friend, and say assuredly, “ He must increase, 
but I must decrease.” God gives us Many and varied 
blessings in our life-course, but he gives us no more 
desirable blessing in the realm of practical service 
than the privilege of aiding into his life-work a loved 
friend, whose ability and goodness shall bring our best 
and brightest work for Christ into the shadow, through 
the surpassing brilliancy of the new worker’s service. 





PROVIDENCE IN DISCOVERY. 


To discover is not simply to find. It is to disclose. 
The American peoples and those of Spain are cele- 
brating this month the discovery of America by 
Columbus, although we know that Eric the Red and 
his Norse sailors found the continent more than five 
hundred years earlier than the voyage of Columbus. 
The remarkable find of Eric was a seed that fell by 
the wayside, and bore no fruit. It did not touch the 
mind of Europe, or even that of Scandinavia, vitally. 
It was told for a few generations at the hall-fires of 
the North by the saga-man, and then written down 
from verbal tradition in a saga-book by a monk, and 
forgotten. Even to the venturesome Norsemen, Vin- , 
land was rather a piece of fairyland than a country’ 
within their reach. It was, as the White Mountain 
hermit said of Boston, “too far away from places to: 
be of any use.” 

Columbus was the discoverer, the revealer. of 
America to the civilized world, because ® the inter- 
vening centuries Europe had been prepared to re- 
ceive and welcome the knowledge of a continent 
beyond the ocean. The growth of scientific interest 
and of research, feeble as it was in comparison with 
modern times, had roused the European mind to ex- 
pectancy. The invention of the printing-press about 
half a century before Columbus’s voyage, had begun 
the creation of a public opinion, in which advance to 
new fields was sustained. The preliminary ventures 
of the Portuguese along the coast of Africa had 
awakened emulation. On these and other lines the 
hand of Providence led the world up to the threshold, 
and the final achievement was welcomed with satis- 
faction, not greeted with incredulity. Indeed, to 
reverse the figure, we might say that the hand of 
Providence had drawn a veil between the new world 
and. the old, until the hour came when the rending of 
that veil should bring the highest benefit to the 
people of both the great continents. 

In regarding the work of Providence, we cannot 
leave the natives of the new world out of account. 





day.” And even when one cannot claim to be the 
discoverer of another whom he helps forward into his 
larger sphere, he can at least be grateful for the privi- 


ress. The schoolmaster Trebonius did a good work 
in showing a loving interest in his bright pupil, 
Martin Luther. Edward Kimball through his effi- 
ciency in his sphere won a share in all the successes 
of his Sunday-school scholar, Dwight L. Moody. 
And of all that is recorded of John the Baptist, who 





was great among the greatest up to his day, nothing 
_ shows his greatness more convincingly than his glad 


lege of doing something to promote his onward prog- | 


Columbus did not discover America to its Maker. 
fina had ‘been here from the beginning, and in the 
crude ideas and even the cruel superstitions of their 
| worship we see their gropings after him, if haply 
they might find him. Hard as it is to recognize any 
gracious feature in the strange and bloody rites of 
| Mexican and Peruvian worship, we yet must see in 
| them the shadow of great truths which the gospel 
| fully discloses, and rejoice that the message “God 


| hath set forth his Son to be the propitiation for our 


| sins” was brought to them, however crudely and 





them. To place too great a stress upon their pres- | rejoicing over the thought that the One whom he had | imperfectly. As far as we can judge, their religious 
ence, is to paralyze all effort; to place too little stress heralded would be so much greater than himself that | development could advance no farther than it had 


upon them, is to ignore a divinely appointed agency 
for keeping us wise, alert, and sensible of responsi- 
bilities. Indeed, as an eminent preacher said, “ The 


he must steadily diminish in comparison with Him. 
John the Baptist was the friend of Jesus, and a true 


| friend always rejoices when he can point to his best 


done. Like their material civilization, which had 
raised them from savagery to a higher type of bar- 
‘barism, it had become stereotyped, Contact with 
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the mind and resources of hie and the tren of 
the gospel was a distinct uplift for them in both re- 
spects, whatever may have been the barbarity with 
which that contact was attended at the outset, _ 

Equally opportune was the discovery to Europe. 
It gave a great onward impact to the movement 
which was stirring the European mind, confirming 
the tendencies to progress and to reform, and making 
the. modern world possible. The religious agitation 
of the next century, which transformed the Latin 
Church as well as created that of Protestantism, 
owed much to Columbus. . The great object-lesson 
he gave Europe was the breaking-down of vener- 
able traditions which had hemmed in the energies 
of the race, and showing them that God’s provi- 
dence was a larger inheritance than their expectation 
had been. It uplifted men to a larger and wider 
horizon, and taught them to look for vaster and 
nobler developments of God’s kingdom than had 
been seen as yet. So when the voice, not of Eras- 
mus’s sneering criticism, but of Luther’s hopeful 
prophecy, was heard in Central Europe, it found the 
world better fitted to hear and respond. The Dis- 
covery thus came at just the moment when it was 
needed to work together for good with all the provi- 
dential forces, which were lifting Europe out of 
medieval sloth and superstitions, 

The discovery came at the time when the growth 
of individuality had made the European able to profit 
by it. Had the colonization been attempted in the 
days of Eric the Red, we might have seen a number 
of half-communistic groups possessed of the sea-coast, 
exerting a repressive tyranny over individual thought 
and action, and struggling feebly with the forces of 
nature. It was when the Christian truth of the worth 
of the individual person had thawed that structure of 
society into its elements, and set the man free to be 
and do all that God fitted him for, that a new world 
was thrown open to him. It was the splendid energy 
of the free settler, the individual workman, which 
laid hold of the new world from the time of Columbus 
onward. So much had the cramping restraints of the 
community life died out of his recollection, that he was 
actually puzzled to understand arrangements among 


the Aztecs and the Mayas which were identical with j. 


those of his own forefathers. It needed the careful 
scholarship of our own day, which has shown the 
solution of his puzzles. 

It was not merely to duplicate Europe that God 
held America in reserve. Here on this fresh world 
the lines and leadings of his providence point to a 
grander goal than that. Here we are to gather from 
the past of Europe all that may contribute to the up- 
building of a higher civilization, and carry the pro- 
cess forward toa more Christian level. Here, as 
even the skeptical Gibbon reminds us, Christ is hon- 
ored as Master and Saviour by lands of which Au- 
gustus and Tiberius never heard, in a new world, a 
new Christendom. To that God calls us to labor, 
that the Christ-bringing dove—as Columbus inter- 
preted his own prophetic name—may brood over the 
land and water of a continent consecrated to a Christ- 
like civilization. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Notr.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
ean conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might havea place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


We are apt to think that our experience and observa- 
tion are the limit of possibilities.in their sphere. A 
New-England farmer would hardly credit the story of a 
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beet ora infaip on the Pacific coast sibebaitadg three or 
four feet in length ; and a farmer on the Westeri prairies 
couldn’t see how it was possible for a Connecticut farmer 
to gather stones enough from the surface of his meadow- 
land to fence in the entire lot with a stone wall. And 
now here is a New Hampshire correspendent criticising 
a Pennsylvania contributor to these columns for making 
a willow whistle at a season of the year when such a 
thing couldn’t be done in the Granite State. He says: 


*Patois,” on page 613 [in the issue of September 24], at the 
top of the second column, tells of Pete making a willow whistle 
after harvest-time. Now, you cannot make willow whistles in 
the autumn, nor at any time except in the spring, when the 
bark will slip, unless you boil the sticks,—which is never done 
under ordinary circumstances, The boiling would indicate a 
special interest in whistle-making, and every boy would be at it. 


August is not autumn in Pennsylvania, but itis late 
harvest-time; and you can make willow whistles in 
August in Pennsylvania without boiling the willow. 
“ Patois” did it, as he relates, in, Delaware County ; and 
a New Hampshire boy could do it also, if he were in the 
same region, But even in New England, in the summer 
time, the writer of this note has often made willow 
whistles without boiling the stick, but by sucking the 
stick until the bark was thoroughly moistened, and then 
pounding the bark with the handle of his jack-knife 
until it was thoroughly loosened and would slip off 
easily. As important a scientific fact as this, in which 
beys are so much interested, deserves to be brought out 
by this impartial testimony of experts. 


Attention has been newly called.to the plan and 
methods of the International lessons by the discussion 
on the subject, in these columns, introduced by the 
criticisms of the Rev. Dr. Dike; and various correspon- 
dents are expressing their opinion on the. merits of the 
question. A Canadian clergyman says heartily: 


I thank you for that editorial of October 1 (as every week my 
heart thanks you for something in The Sunday School Times 
which lifts the soul higher). It made Dr. Dike’s article less 
harmful, and more intelligible, than it would have been to 
some of our Sunday-school teachers. How many pick at the 
ripe fruit of our International lesson system and its helps to 
study, and would reduce all to an intellectualism which would 
dispel many of our country teachers! 

Will you tell us in-an early issue a can Mr. Robert E. 
Speer’s “Studies in Acts’ [mentioned in that editorial] can be 
obtained, and the price ? 


Mr. Speer’s admirable outline “ Studies in the Book of 
Acts” are now running through the press, They are to 
be published by the International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, at No, 40 East 
Twenty-third Street, New York. The price, in paper 
covers, is thirty cents; in cloth, it is fifty cents. 

An Episcopal clergyman in New York State writes 
discriminatingly as follows: 


I have read with some interest Dr. Dike’s article and your 
editorial on Bible study in the Sunday-school. As a Bible 
student and Sunday-school teacher of over forty years’ stand- 
ing, I may, though now a clergyman, perhaps be allowed a 
word, I do not altogether agree with the wholesale deprecia- 
tion of the lesson notes or aids as now constructed. If they 
were for the hands and heads of the children, I might be 
tempted to strong criticism; but it is of vital importance to 
note that they are for teachers, not for children. The ideal 
teacher wants no crutches ; and what a grand day it will be for 
our Sunday-schools and for the children when we have no 
lame teachers! The notes are for the purpose of helping lame 
teachers, As some are lame in one limb and some in another, 
some on one side and some on the other, some in the head and 
some in the heart, the notes must be constructed and prepared 
to fit all cases, as if the teachers were all lameallround. How 
many—or, rather, how few—have the necessary books and aids 
with leisure to learn their handling or mode of use? It seems 
to me that to the teacher who has leisure and patience no 
information or explanation on the lesson which he is to teach— 
whether it be exegetical, homiletical, eschatological, soterio- 
logical, practical, historical, or critical—can come amiss or be 
too much. The teacher never knows what he will want till he 
meets his class. Let his mind be full of the subject, on all 
sides and from all points of view. Then, when he has taken 
his meal, let him digest it; and, after passing through the 
alembic of his own mind in prayerful thought and study, the 
distilled essence will run clear and good both in quantity and 
quality, for use in hisclass. By all means let the teachers have 
the information which Dr. Dike wants them to have, but do 
not cut away from them any of the other helps to which they 
have been accustomed, If you do, some teachers will be hope- 
lessly lame and helpless. One great glory and good of The 
Sunday School Times is the all-round way in which it deals 
with the International lessons, Let the teacher only re b 
that the notes are not for the class, but to help him, and that 
he is not expected to pour out all his learning on his children, 
and that he canndt know or learn too much about the lesson 
he is to teach. 
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~ UPWARD. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Turn thine eyes sunward, Reavenward, and draw thence 
Thy soul’s day-living: let not night.o’ertake 
Thee ever, tangled in the lowland brake. 

Climb, climb, from eminence to eminence, 

Outlook to loftier outlook scaling, whence 
Thine eyes, though they with watching burn and ache, 
Shall still behold the sun, while hill-tops quake, 

And ‘neath thy swift feet lose their permanence. 


Ne’er yet were deeps too shoal to spurn, nor heights 
Too steep nor strait for sturdy, strong endeavor : 
Ne’er yet hath honor’s standard failed, and never 
Hath cloud o’erveiled the sky whence truth invites, 
On, on, and up! The vales cannot contain 
Those souls'whose hourly flight must be an en gain, 
Boston, Mass, 


A FAMILIAR TALK ON BOOKS AND 
READING. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES F. RICHARDSON. 


As their years go on, men are likely to discover that 
the two great boons of human life are righteousness and 
art. We are surrounded, here on earth, by the blessings 
and beauties of external nature, and we are ever in the 
presence of God. Both God and nature admonish us to 
live rightly, and both suggest to us the creation or ex- 
pression, in some: form of art, of the things we see or 
imagine. Of.all forms of art, literature is the one that 
is most readily available, as it is the one most enduring. 
The old man is not too old to cherish his favorite books 
with an affection that deepens with the advancing years; 
nor is the child that know3 his letters too young to begin 
to love good literature for its own sake, 

“ Helps to read’ was the descriptive title applied to 
spectacles when they were first put on the market as 
aids to failing eyesight; and for “helps to read,” in 
another sense, the growing child asks as soon as he begins 
to learn that there is a difference between what is good 
and what is bad in his reading-books, story-papers, little 
poems, or tales of adventure. The wise guidance of 
children’s reading-is a subject: of serious thought on the 
part ot every parent or teacher who knows the impor- 
tance of developing and sweetening the taste of the young. 
There is accordingly no danger of too great a multiplica- 
tion of hints and helps on the choice of books and wise 
plans of using them;—always assuming that such sug- 
gestions be discreetly used as suggestions only, and never 
as an inflexible rule or a “ royal road to learning.” 

Some children read many good books, and some older 
persons few or none. Indeed, it is a common sight to 
see in the hands of a boy or girl the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
or Robinson Crusoe, or Gulliver’s Travels, which are not 
only “juveniles” but classics of the English tongue; 
while the father reads nothing but the swollen and sen- 
sational columns of a cheap daily, and the busy mother 
finds mental rest in the pages of a superficial novel by 
some story-monger who was unknown ten years ago, and 
will be unknown ten yearshence. In liking good litera- 
ture sometimes “the child is father of the man” in a 
reversed and undesirable sense. I may dismiss this 
topic with the hint that any parent may well inquire 
whether his child’s reading is greater in quantity than 
his own, and better in quality. If so, the family taste 
should be improved by reversing the usual process of 
instruction. 

Assuming, however, that a father, mother, teacher, or 
wise friend, is anxious ‘properly to regulate the young 
folks’ hours spent with books in hand, a few general 
hints for young or old, those who read for themselves 
and those who are leaders of others, may be proffered in 
a didactic form, for the sake of conciseness, and in the 
imperative mood, as not necessarily limited in applica- 
bility to the growing child. The reading habit is one 
that may begin at the age of four, nor should it be laid 
aside until the mind passes into the clouds of death. 
That there must be, in the hereafter, something equiva- 
lent to books and reading would seem to be a pious cer- 
tainty ; but we have enough to do, here below, in trying 
to utilize the opportunities we have. 

1. Read something, provided it be innocent. The more 
one reads, the more he wishes to read; and if there be 
in the mind any wholesome principle, it ought, with the 
growth of mental strength, to turn constantly toward 
better things. Most boys tire, sooner or later, of thin 
stories of wild adventure, and get to prefer Scott and 
Cooper; while girls are likely to become weary of senti- 
mentalism, and to choose sentiment instead. In ant 
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case, it should be remembered that the reading habit is 
formed early. One who does not care for books between 
the ages of ten and sixteen is seldom a reader in later life. 

2, Use the “ presumption of brains.” It is asad mis- 
take to assume that a child must be fed with literary 
milk-slop, or allowed to throw aside a good book with a 
pasty ‘I don’t like it.” Honesty of opinion is desirable, 
nor should we pretend, or teach children to pretend, that 
we like what we dislike. But literary tastes can be 
stimulated and trained, just as the habit of observation 
can be trained. The old story of Eyes and No Eyes, in 
Evenings at Home, reminds us of the enjoyment that 
can be got in watching for things we have been taught 
to seek. So the field of good literature, which is a dreary 
blank to dull eyes, becomes brilliant and fragrant and 
beautiful when we are on the watch for means of true 
enjoyment. Any child that can comprehend an Indian 
story or a tale about little Frizzle’s school-days, can ap- 
preciate and enjoy the episodes of Longfellow’s Building 
of the Ship, reproduce from experience some of the pic- 
tures in Whittier’s Snow-Bound, or follow all the vicissi- 
tudes portrayed in Hawthorne’s Sights from a Steeple. 
The excellent series of supplementary reading-books 
now so multiplied—Ginn’s Classics for Children, Har- 
per’s School Classics, Macmillan’s or Maynard’s English 
Classics, the Riverside Literature series, Catheart’s Lit- 
erary Reader, etc.—are grounded in the true idea that a 
child can take to its own mind and heart the best as 
easily as the worst. Did you ever know any sentient 
being, old or young, who did not enjoyably comprehend 
the story of Joseph? Well, that story is epic-heroic; 
and he who can understand it is not far from the capacity 
of understanding the Lay of the Last Minstrel, or Evan- 
geline, or The Vision of Sir Launfal. Again, the sight 
of an apple-tree may suggest reading aloud Bryant’s 
Planting of the Apple-Tree, or a walk in the graveyard 
may lead to Gray’s Elegy. 

8. Assume the world’s judgment of li‘erary clagsics to be 
right, Shakespeare’s Titus Andronicus is a poor and 
disagreeable piece of literature, while Blackmore’s Lorna 
Doone is a good and innocent one. But this fact does 
not allow us to suggest that the two authors should 
change places. Those books which the concurrent tes- 
timony of the centuries has singled out for preservation 
are worth keeping, we may properly assume. If any- 
body at twenty or thirty years of age finds himself more 
familiar with recent subscription-books or current novels 
than with the Iliad, the Aneid, Paradise Lost, or the 
Divine Comedy, the fault is not with the doctrinaires 
who have assumed to call the works in question great 
poems. 

4. Yet read for yourself, and not for Sir John Lub- 
bock. That excellent scientist, a few years Since, pre- 
sented a list of the “hundred best books.” The list 
aroused no small discussion; some English authors ac- 
cepted it as excellent, while others denounced it in 
general and derided it in particular. Its compiler has 
revised it once or twice, and now an ambitious publish- 
ing firm is issuing the works named in uniform style. 
They are good books, great books for the most part, 
books any one may well read or own. But there are no 
hundred, or two hundred, or twenty-five, books that can 
be applied to the needs of all individuals, or any one 
individual. “Duties never conflict;” the very thing 
you ought to be reading at this minute may be an Ameri- 
can book, not a Greek one; Whittier’s last poem, not 
the Shi King, or the Wealth of Nations. Ask your- 
self the question, “Am I reading with high purpose, for 
the sake of my best good?” and then let the book or 
Sir John’s list take care of itself. 

5. Some famous rules for reading. Lord Bacon’s: “Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some 
few to be chewed and digested: that is, some books are 
to be read only in parts; others to be read, but not 
curiously ; and some few to be read wholly, and with 
diligence and attention.” Shakespeare’s: 


“No profit goes where is no pleasure ta’en : 

In brief, sir, study what you most affect.” 
Emerson’s: “1. Never read any book that is not a year 
old. 2. Nevér read any but famed books. 3. Never 
read any but what you like.” From the Episcopal col- 
lect for the second Sunday in Advent: “ Read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest.” Consider these rules, ask 
how much sense there is in each, and see whether you 
can utilize any one of them for the good of yourself or of 
those whom you influence. Coleridge once said there 
were four kinds of readers: “Sponges, who absorb all 
they read, and return it nearly in the same state, only a 


of what they read. Mogul! diamonds, equally rare and 
valuable, who profit by what they read, and enable 
others to profit by it also.” 

6. At first, make a list of the really good books you read, 
but do not cumber yourself with lists or notes after their end 
is achieved. This suggestion needs no expansive expla- 
nation, , 

7. Remember that now is the time: fifteen minutes a day, 
well spent, will make a man in the truest sense a reader. 
Says Emerson, in apt conciseness: 


“ Shines the last age, the next with hope is seen, 
To-day slinks poorly off unmarked between : 
Future or past no richer secret folds, 

O friendless present! than thy bosom holds.” 


But, says someone, “I wantsomething more definite and 
tangible.” Let me, accordingly, present a list—not the 
list—of good books to read in American and English 
literature. Time will be well spent if anybody can take 
any one of them when next in doubt as to the volume to 
borrow from the circulating library. The books pre- 
sented are not “juveniles,” but children of ten or twelve 
years can be given such of them as are to be enjoyed or 
assimilated at that age, For younger children, or those 
not yet ready for such books as adults read, a choice 
may be made from the titles mentioned in an article on 
Children’s Books, Old and New, in The Sunday School 
Times for October 19, 1889, or in the two volumes 
described at the close of this article: Sargent’s Reading 
for the Young and Hardy’s Five Hundred Books for the 
Young. 

History: 

Eggleston’s History of the United States and its 
People. 

Higginson’s (larger) History of the United States, 

Gardiner’s Student’s History of England. 

Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 

Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.! 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. 

Parkman’s Montcalm and Wolfe. 

Biography : 

Hughes’s Alfred the Great. 

Black’s Goldsmith. 

Morley’s Burke. 

Irving’s Washington (abridged by Fiske). 

Hosmer's Samuel Adams, 

Parton’s Jefferson. 

Lodge’s Webster. 

Schurz’s Lincoln. 

Holmes’s Motley. 

Hughes’s Livingstone. 

Charles Kingsley : His Letters and Memories of his 
Life. 

Julian Hawthorne’s Nathaniel Hawthorne and his 
Wife. 


Politics and Statecraft : 
Declaration of Independence. 
Constitution of the United States. 
Washington’s Farewell Address. 
The Great Speeches and Orations of Daniel Webster 
(edited by Whipple). 
Burke’s On Conciliation with America. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural, 
Essays : . - 
Bacon’s Essays. 
Eighteenth Century Essays (edited by Dobson). 
Irving’s Sketch-book. 
Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 
Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 
Emerson’s Society and Solitude. 
Holmes’s Autocrat. 





Lowell’s Among my Books, 
Ruskir’s Sesame and Lilies. 
Arnold’s Essays in Criticism. 
Stedman’s Poets of America. 


Macaulay’s Essays. 

Religious Classics : 
The Authorized Version of the Bible. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici. 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying. 





1 Gibbon’s style is artificially balanced ; he lacked enthusiasm for 
the good deeds of Christianity, and he was too often coarse, But no 





little dirtied, Sandglasses, who retain nothing, and are 


one can read his work without seeing how greatly Christianity sur- 


content to get through a book for the sake of getting passed its rival religions; while the history, in range and undis- 


through time. Strainbags, who retain merely the dregs ' turbed accuracy, is the greatest ever written in any language. 


Fiction : 


De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 

Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

Thackeray’s Newcomes., 

Dickens’s Bleak House. 

George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 

Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. 

Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales, 

Hawthorne’s House of the Seven Gables. 

Poe’s Ligeia; The Fall of the House of Usher; The 
Gold-Bug; The Black Cat. 

Cooper’s Pathfinder. 

Cooper’s Pilot. 

Poetry : 

Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 

Shakespeare’s plays. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 

Pope's Essay on Man. 

Wordsworth’s Recluse. 

Shelley’s Cloud; To a Skylark. 

Keats’s Endymion. 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 

Tennyson’s Idyls of the King. 

Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, 

Robert Browning (Selections from the Works of; 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1850). 

Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Lowell’s Biglow Papers (second series). 

Bryant’s Thanatopsis; Flood of Years. 

Poe’s Poems. 

Holmes’s The Last Leaf. 

Whittier’s Snow-Bound. 

Emerson's poems, 


Let me also append a select list of books about books, 
There are many such, but from the large number I choose 
some that may, singly or in combination, wisely be con- 
sulted by those who can read much or little, in libraries 
large or small, 

Books of Special Advice : 

The World’s Best Books, a Key to the Treasures of 
Literature, by Frank Parsons, F. E. Crawford, and H. T, 
Richardson. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co.; $1.25. A 
clear and trustworthy body of original and selected ad- 
vice, with well-chosen lists in the various divisions of 

iterature, old and new. 

Books and Reading, by Noah Porter, D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; $2.00. Sound and 
serious chapters of counsel; the last edition is enriched 
with an appendix giving courses of reading, prepared 
by Mr. James M. Hubbard, formerly of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. ‘ 

The Book-Lover, a Guide to the Best Reading, by 
James Baldwin, Ph.D. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co.3 
$1.00. Sunshiny and suggestive, with concise lists, 
Books of General Advice, not including specified lists : * 

On the Right Use of Books, by William P. Atkinaon, 
Boston: Roberts Brothers; 50 cents. A wholesome talk. 

On the Choice of Books, by Thomas Carlyle. London: 
Chatto and Windus. A characteristic and breezy address, 
delivered to the students of Edinburgh University. 

The Choice of Books, and Other Literary Pieces, by 
Frederic Harrison. New York: Macmillan & Co,; 50 
cents in paper, $1.00 in cloth. Smooth chapters on books 
and literature. 

The Intellectual Life, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
Boston: Roberts Brothers; $2.00. An unusually re- 
memberable set of chapters. 

Essays on Reading : 

Bacon’s On Studies, in his Essays. 

Emerson’s Books, in Society and Solitude. 

Lowell’s Book and Libraries, in Democracy and Other 
Addresses. 

Bibliographies : 

The Best Reading, a Classified Bibliography for Easy 
Reference, 4 vols., first series to 1877, second series 1877- 
1881, third series 1882-1886, fourth series 1887-1891, 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; the set, $4.50. Useful, 
but not sufficiently select, and in four alphabetizations. 

The Best Books, a Reader’s Guide to the Choice of 


1 Note.—Professor Richardson modestly refrains from mention, 
ing, under this head, his own valuable work, The Choice of 
Books. Two editions of it are published : one by the United States 





Book Company, New York, at $1.00; and theother, on thinner paper, 
by John B. Alden, New York, at 35 cents.—Tuz Epitor, 
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the Best Available Books in All Departments of Litera- 
ture down to 1888, with the dates of the first and latest 
editions, and the prices, sizes, and publishers’ name of 
each book; by William Swan Sonnenschein. New York: 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons; $9.00. Erratic, but the best com- 
prehensive bibliography for large libraries, 

Reading for the Young: a Classified and Annotated 
Catalog, with an Alphabetical Author-Index; compiled 
by John F. Sargent; ‘prepared for publication by Mary 
E. and Abby L. Sargent, and issued by the American 
Library Association, Publishing Section, Boston: Li- 
brary Bureau, 146 Franklin Street. A comprehensive 
list, arranged topically, with concise characterizations. 

Five Hundred Books for the Young, a Graded and 
Annotated List, by George E. Hardy, principal of Gram- 
mar School No, 82, New York City, and chairman of the 
committee on literature of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; 50 
cents. This is the latest book of its kind; and while its 
inclusions, exclusions, and descriptive comments will 
not approve themselves, of course, to all critics, it is 
honest and original, and can hardly fail to prove useful. 

Dartmouth College. 





A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 
BY L. ADDA NICHOLS, 


It came and went so quickly, 
My sluggish soul saw not 

The Master stand and beckoning 
Toward one of humble lot. 


And I rose not up to follow, 
So slow was I to see, 

Till the help I might have given 
Forever fled from me. 


And often I am grieving, 
And longing all in vain, 

For a blessed opportunity 
That will not come again, 


Dear Lord, give thine anointing, 
And make mine eyes to see; 
And make me swift in doing 
The work thou givest me, 
Nashville, Mich. 


THE NEAREST WAY TO THE 
CELESTIAL CITY, 


BY MRS, MERRILL E, GATES, 


“ Now I saw as I stood behind the multitude a chariot 
and a couple of horses waiting for Faithful, who, as soon 
as his adversaries had despatched him, was taken up 
into it, and straightway was carried up through the 
clouds, with sound of trumpets, the nearest way to the 
celestial city.” 

There is a nearer and a longer way to the eternal city 
of our dreams. Not all are called to pace through the 
long seventy or eighty years of the ofttimes weary pil- 
grimage. Some have found a shorter course. The mar- 
tyrs, when they went up in their swift chariots of flame, 
have taken this nearest way. Many middle-aged per- 
sons, from the very heat and burden of the common; 
place day, have suddenly found themselves turned into 
the cool side-path that led them quickly, or ever they 
were aware, to the “ mountain-grots of Eden, where they 
hear the fourfold river as it murmurs by.” 

Thousands of little ones, whose lives have scarce be- 
gun, have heard the love-call of Jesus, have seen the 
ineffable love-smile upon his face, and, without a word, 
have quietly slipped away from the vast throng of for- 
ward-urging pilgrims, and taken one of those short and 
easy ways that lead so directly to the city of his abode, 
and at once and forever have been with their Lord. 

It is no common day for any of us when we see a 
friend go in at the gate of heaven. We did not hear the 
call that bade the soul rise and go. But we saw the 
mortal respond to the inaudible summons, and prepare 
to clothe itself with immortality. Ah, what world is 
that which exercises so irresistible a sway over the obedi- 
ent spirit of man? What invisible power is that which 
has but to make its wish known, and with a far-away 
look in our eyes every one of us mortals responds, rises 
up, and goes, not knowing whither, as if led by some 
spirit-guide! Strangest of all, when a tiny earthling, 
hardly fledged, unconscious of all things here, knowing 
not even itself, stretches out its little arms to the mes- 
senger, or walks on that smooth heavenly highway, with 
the angel guardian, straight to the throne of God, with- 
out a word of parley, with no arrangements made, with 
nothing earthly prepared! What carries it away so 
swiftly from the mother-arms? It is the glance of God, 





And we have nothing to offer that will so much as draw 
the sweet eyes fora moment. The eyes allured by the 
tender, loving, irresistible look of Jesus cannot see any- 
thing else. The little one is charmed, and forever. So 
we let them go, expecting to follow, as sweetly, as confi- 
dently, and as gladly, when the same look falls on us, 
and bids us come to all we love most deeply and eternally. 

Let us not dread thése swift and glorious ways to God, 
either for ourselves or for our beloved ones. Why do 
we reproach God when it is his will that these nearer 
ways are opened for the treading of the heaven-bound 
feet of those who, by entering them, are spared life’s 
toilsome, longer road, and find heaven’s light and joy 
and infinite satisfactions theirs in a moment? 

Neither let us seek our living among the dead. Shall 
we search for them among the cold, silent, motionless 
ranges of cemetery mounds? Our living are among the 
busy, the active, working, resting, thinking, planning, 
enjoying, blessed, and blessing; in a word, they are 
living. Yes, they live as surely as Christ lives, Do 
they not wonder when they see us peering into the dark 
tomb, and thinking of them as dead, while they are 
enjoying the very rapture of existence, the: ecstasy of 
full, on-going, glorious living, with their brows shining 
in the new light of eternity, their faces beautiful and 
beaming with the reflection from the face of Jesus? 

We are told that at the monastery of La Trappe, when 
“the liberator Death comes, even before they have carried 
the brother in his robe to lie his little last in the chapel 
among the continual chantings, joy bells break forth, as 
if for a marriage, from the slated belfry, and proclaim 
throughout the neighborhood that another soul has gone 
to God.” . So must we forget self in sympathetic joy 
with the happy spirit now at last freed by “ the throbbing 
impulse we cal] Death.” 

How glad our spirits have the right to be, when we 
remember how little a thing keeps us from the presence 
of our God! Tis but a breath departed, and we are 
there. 

‘Only a throb between me and my God! 
One final heart-beat, then swift surcease, 
And the barrier past, 
I shall be at last 
With my God in the home of eternal Peace.”’ 

The nearest way is the best. way, since it has, been 
God’s way of removing our friends. Perhaps any way 
that at last leads to God will seem the nearest way in 
the retrospect, when the eternal goal has been reached, 
and the land that now oftentimes seems very far off is 
attained, and when our eyes shall have seen the King in 
his beauty. 

“When you come to die, remember the passion of 
Jesus Christ,” were the last words of Michael Angelo. 
Marvelous mystery! The marble brow, the rigid form, 
the closed eye, the ineffable smile of the mortal lips, 
“last witness for his God,”--all were His, whom our 
friends have followed through the unknown portal. 
But like his too, theirs is the glorious renewal of a life 
that shines in the likeness of their risen Lord. Like 
his is now the inexhaustible fulness of their ampler 
powers, their more abounding vitality. Theirs is a joy 
and rapture of existence, of worship, of service, which 
we may not comprehend, but.which we know by a kind 
of beatified intuition, “In thy presence is fulness of 
joy; in thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore.” 

Amherst, Mass. 





A PROPOSED “COMBINE” IN RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION. 


BY THE REV. ISAAC JENNINGS, 


“Don’t be forever feeling of your pulse and studying 
your symptoms, if you wish to enjoy life, and desire to 
have health to enjoy it with.” Good advice, and ought 
to be followed in more instances than simply that of 
bodily conditions. Too much mental pulse experiment- 
ing, and too much spiritual ayscultation, are as liable to 
bring on a state of imaginary mental and spiritual ill 
health, as the annual crop of medical almanacs is to in- 
crease the sale of patent medicines. 

But, in spite of this truth, an exception is made in the 
case of the ‘physician,—it is presumed that he knows 
how,—and the pastor and other church officials are the 
proper ones to feel the pulse of the church, and, if pos- 
sible, detect if its circulation is normal or spasmodic, 
full and with strength or weak and pocertain, 

The prayer-meeting has long been denominated the 
spiritual pulse of the church: The pastor puts his finger 
there, and takes out his watch and begins to make obser- 
vation. The first thing he notices is incompleteness of 
circulation, Perhaps two-thirds of the body is not 


reached by the circulation at all. Itis cold. Then hy ' 
notices that the weather and atmospherie condition 
affect very seriously some of that part where the circy. 
lation seems at times to be normal. 

Another observed condition is that excitements anq 
stimulants seem to have marked effects upon it. A re). 
gious stimulant would appear to establish a fuller cir. 
culation, while social excitements almost always, thou:|, 
making a bounding pulse, yet very much narrow the 
limits of the circulation. The question arises whet); 
this body of Christ is not, after all, a pretty feeble body, 
Yes, it is, if the Church as known at large is any measure 
of its power, and our views of the omnipotence of Chris: 
are anywhere near correct. 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” That is 
a leading question; and it leads to one or two observa- 
tions which have elements in them worth considering. 

The first observation likely to be made in all non- 
liturgical churches is the variety of instruction afforded 
the already over-fed hearers in the course of one week, 
For example, on Sunday morning there is a sermon upon 
one theme, sandwiched with church and world notices 
on several themes. After service, a Sunday-school study: 
ing still another, and probably more than one other, 
theme from the lesson set for the day by our Inter- 
national Committee. Then, very Jikely, a Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor branch with its own 
theme in the early evening. And I have omitted to 
mention what the young people who have attended other 
societies have been about in the afternoon. 

All this is followed by yet another change of theme 
in the pastor’s discourse of the evening. But we are not 
yet through. Teachers’-meeting, if it comes next in 
order, takes up another line; the circles of Bible study, 
if such prevail, yet’ another, or others; and the weekly 
prayer-meeting adds its countenance to the variety by 
still another. 

Now, it is not to be denied that “ variety is the spice 
of life.” But-variety of pulse, all in one count, is not 
evidence of health; and too great a variety of food may 
be as distasteful as the proverbial boarding-house menu, 
as familiar to all the boarders as the good deacon’s 
stereotyped prayer. We don’t want too much sameness, 
nor too much variety. These are days of centralization, 
of ‘eqncentration, of widespread combination, and of loud 
cries for united effort. May it not be true that in one 
week, at least, of our church work and study, we can 
“combine” our lines of teaching so as to impress one 
thing? ‘ 

It is believed we can, and the following is'the method 
proposed. We have an International Sunday-school 
system, which, with its accompanying Bible readings, is 
probably more generally employed in family worship or 
private reading than any other; its multiplied. Bible 
helps are more uniform, although with spice-like variety, 
than any other. Added to these are the newspaper 
studies of the lesson, some exclusive, and some not so 
exclusive, so that no one theme may be so prominently 
before the minds of church people as the theme of the 
‘Sunday-school lesson for the coming Sunday. 

Why not utilize this fact? And as pastors and officers 
are called upon to guide the thought of the week by 
appointment of topics, select them from the Sunday- 
school lesson. This does not mean, make the Sunday- 
school lesson the topic,—not that; but from the passage 
of the lesson take one verse or niore, find a topic in it, 
as would be done fora sermon or a lecture,—a topic 
cognate to the main theme,—and provide one for the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor; another 
and different one for the study of the lesser “circles,” 
if there are such; yet another for the church prayer- 
meeting; and finally, perhaps, use still another one for 
the evening service. 

No student need fear sameness from this method. 
Study will develop infinite variety, and the skilful 
leader is able to so connect the thought by a touch, ora 
more extended allusion, as to present the thought as a 
whole when the week is done. Even more than this,— 
he can connect week with week as one passes into the 
other. He can calculate on some familiarity with the 
general outline before the meeting, so thst the lesson 
does not come so utterly a stranger when all are gath- 
ered together. 

Experience has taught many leaders that those themes 
which have occupied the thought of his hearers before 
the service always prove more interesting as topics of dis- 
cussion and prayer. This plan has this advantage; for 
in one-way or another it is forced upon attention all the 
week through. It belongs to the family alike. All may 





find something, thus, in the common meeting of thechurcb. 
But enotgh. It was the purpose simply to outline 
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the plan. The details depend, of course, on the one 
who carries them out. It is nota theory, but a working 
fact, It has utility in it. It will help in cases of as- 
phyxia, and especially in the atrophied limbs and arms 
of the body, which have hitherto been thought immova- 
ble, and, when judiciously applied, will prove the remedy 
some may be seeking. 


Elmira, N. Y. 





THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 8 


At the outset, all idea of having a kindergarten in the 
Sunday-school should be abandoned, because it is a sys- 
tem of education dependent upon regular, systematic 
development, and can no more be broken up in bits than 
one could take apart the machinery that goes to make 
up a watch, and call any one part “the watch.” 

But let the kindergarten spirit prevail, and call it 
then, as now, the primary class; or if there is a desire 
to group together the very youngest children, from three 
to five years of age, let it be called “The Little One’s 
Own,” or even “The Nursery.” (The wisdom of this 
is to be questioned, because little ones learn so much 
from those who are just a little older than themselves.) 

A primary Sunday-school class conducted with the 
kindergarten spirit,—what willitbelike? Freebel says: 
“The first ground-work of religious life is love,—love to 
God and man in the bosom of the family.” Then make 
of the Sunday-school room a family room in its attrac- 
tiveness, adorned, as far as possible, by the work of the 
little people themselves, as the kindergarten room is with 
its paper chains, banners, etc. As love is the prevailing 
spirit in the home, so it is in the kindergarten, where 
the children take their first lessons in what “ the brother- 
hood of man” means. Love should be the controlling 
force. The little children should be shown how to fove 
one another; for how else can they be taught to fulfil 
the law of Christ ? 

What suggestion comes from the kindergarten to the 
Sunday-school in regard to the character of the exercises 
to be introduced? Froebel himself says: “In the 
kindergarten we have the same means as are employed 
in the established divine service,—pious songs, stories, 
and prayers; but these must correspond to the age of 
the children, and must be received into the hearts we 
have made practically susceptible by the service to which 
we have accustomed them.” 

The songs that are peculiar to the kindergarten are 
accompanied by motions. The children act while they 
sing. This may be done, it should be done, it is done 
to some extent, in the Sunday-school. It can be done 
without any hindrance to the spiritual effect of the song, 
and with increased understanding and enjoyment on the 
partof the children. The rhythmic instinct is in the body 
as well as in the mind. Motion-songs for the Sunday- 
school should, however, be selected with great care. 
Only a very few appropriate to the day and the occasion 
are to be found in collections of kindergarten songs, and 
only a few in Sunday-school singing-books for the pri- 
mary class. But it is possible for teachers to adapt mo- 
tion to almost any song. 

The “stories,”"—what shall they be? The stories told 
in the kindergarten are mainly about the teachings of 
nature. But the children in the Sunday-school must 
hear Bible stories. The power of those dear old stories 
told at the mother’s knee to form character cannot be 
overestimated. Ruskin tells us that any excellence in 
his literary style is due to the faithfulness with which 
his mother conducted his Bible study. It will be all the 
better if the stories told in the Sunday-school class are 

those designated in the International series, because 
the children will thus become familiar with all in the 
Bible, instead of the few that would probably be given 
as favorites, Weare told in the Biblepitself that these 
men of faith were given to us as “ensamples.” It is 
therefore our duty to use them as such. Some kinder- 
garten teachers would substitute for them lessons from 
nature. Just as much as man is higher than plants and 
animals, jast so much are lessons from human life 
superior to those from plant and animal life. The In- 
ternational system is also to be recommended because it 
is the “ means of union in the whole universe,”—an ex- 
pression from Freebel which finds felicitous application 
in this instance, since the “ unifying of all the circles of 
life” was his ultimate aim. 

The kindergarten is suggestive to the Sunday-school 
in the way of illustrating the le-sons. Freebel says, 


is no inherent magical power in kindergarten blocks, 
balls, papers, etc., but it is often better adapted and 
more available than any other material. It is certainly 
not the only source from which illustrations should be 
secured. In the kindergarten one of the most fruitful 
sources of illustration are the hands of the children 
themselves.. Take, for example, the story of a little 
boy’s walk, and what he saw by the way. His hands are 
made to represent the river, the mill-wheel, the rabbit, 
the fluttering leaves, the clouds sweeping by, the birds 
flying, the insects in the air, etc. 

In the Sunday-school little hands may be similarly 
used. Take, for example, such a lesson as may be found 
in the last chapter of John, about the seven men who 
went fishing and met Jesus. Show the children how 
to make a boat with their hands, oars with their thumbs, 
a fish-net by crossing fingers, many fishes in the net by 
interlacing fingers in the palms of their hands. 

Finally, the kindergarten spirit in the Sunday-school 
class will lead the teacher to see that, although there is 
strong power in environment, there should be faith to 
believe that a white soul may come up out of the sur- 
roundings of unbelief and vice in the home, as the pure 
white lily grows up from muddy depths. 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—_—_—_—_ 


TOOTIN’ DICK. 


BY GRACE STUART REID, 


He never gave up. He was always hoping. He was 
generally singing or whistling, so the street-boys called 
him Tootin’ Dick. 

When his widowed mother died, he kept her peanut- 
stand on a board on top of an old clothes-basket till he 
was sold out, and the little money he had saved for new 
stock was stolen. His one suit of clothes was fast fall- 
ing to pieces. He kept it on with twine suspenders and 
strings tied round his neck and armpits. He wore his 
mother’s shoes with their heels under the middle of his 
soles, and his heels in the middle of their high backs, 

He kept himself warm at night with shavings in the 
rooms of an unfinished house, till the house was built, 
and a door and windows shut him out, Then he found 
a big barrel under one of the river bridges. A couple 
of staves were missing from one of its sides. Dick rolled 
it till the opening was toward the stones of the bridge- 
pier, and he slipped into it, wrapped in a dirty sail. 

It kept the wind off. He slept well there, lying on 
his face now and then for a few minutes when the cold 
woke him up. But one night he was roused by police- 


and rubbish and at his barrel. 
“Too early for water-rats,” one of them said. 


when they had passed on, Dick scampered away from 
his barrel-house. It was early, as the police had said, 
—about ten o’clock. The cold wind nipped Dick’s ears. 
cap, tucking the brim under his coat collar. The sail 
was still tied around him. 
was hoarse and hungry. 

“ We be awful hongry, tunin’ forks,” he said to him- 
self, pinching his throat,—“ beun’t we?” 


up awhile, telling it over to himself,—“ Onions, turkey, 
puddins, chickings, beef, beets, kerrots, pies, jallies.” 


parsnips. No. P-a-r, paradise. Ha! ha!” 
He walked away, singing hoarsely: 
“Cold fowl or turkey, 
e vAll’s one to me. 
Salad with onion, 
Or ma-ca-ro-nee ! ” 


He came against an old gentleman whose hat had blown 
away, and whose eyes were blinded with the ends of the 
scarf that still protected his head. Dick bent himself to 
the ground, and scurried along with the wind, rescuing 
the hat with a wild whoop. 

He crossed his hands behind his back, and whistled 
with all his might while he watched the owner put it on 
firmly and arrange the scarf. 

“‘ Nice face. Very,” said the latter to himself, look- 





“The child’s mind unfolds and ripens to the understand- 
ing of words only by and through the concrete.” There 


ingat Dick. “ Poor, but cheerful. No driveling there.” 


men in a boat firing stones among the empty tin-cans 


They were only on the lookout for river thieves; but 


He picked up an old hat and pulled it down over his 


He tried to whistle, but he 


He sat down on the grating over a restaurant kitchen, 
opened his coat wide an instant, then folded it suddenly 
over his nose and mouth, as if he were taking a bite of 
the delicious smell he had collected. He kept the repast 


He tried to read the big sign near by, but he could not 
get any farther than “ P-a-r,Central Park. No. P-a-r, 


“If it hadn’t been for you, boy,” he added out loud, 
“my hat might have been in the river. ‘ Where tlere’s 
a will, there’s a way.’ Don’t you ever turn that to 
‘where there’s a wish.’ Will, will, will! Carry my 
bag up the steps, bub. Oh, wait a moment, Tommy!” 
He opened the bag, and presented Dick with a lemon. 
“Bring that to my office (Sawyer and Sawyer) to- 
morrow, sonny,” he said, “ and you won’t be sorry you 
came,” 
They reached the station of the elevated road. “Saw- 
yer and Sawyer” turned to pay Dick, found he had left 
his change at his office, thanked his stars he had memory 
enough to always carry his train tickets, told Dick he 
would make it all right when the lemon was presented, 
and rushed away. 

Dick was hungrier than ever. Something very like 
tears were in his eyes and a lump in his throat, He 
turned the lemon over in his hands. It had “Sawyer” 
cut on it in large letters, but the absent-minded old gen- 
tleman had given no address. 

Dick hung round that station all night in the cold, 
for fear his new friend would come back on a train he 
might miss. He stayed till near noon the next day; 
then, faint and weary, wandered in and out the neigh- 
boring streets. But ‘Sawyer and Sawyer” did not 
appear, 

Dick’s head felt as if it were growing bigger and 
heavier every minute. In spite of the cold, his throat 
burned. He Jonged to taste the lemon; but he repeated 
over and over to himself, “It ain’t where there’s a wish, 
but where there’s a will.” 

Putting a pebble in his mouth, he tried feebly to imitate 
a thirsty soldier on the march, with a stone in the mouth 
to make saliva and prevent thirst. At last he stepped 
aside from the bustling crowd, and sat on the steps of a 
huge warehouse, Some one straggled in and out of the 
great doors now and then, but the shutters were up, as if 
business was at a standstill. 

Every time the door opened, Dick smelt the same 
smell as at the restaurant, and drew each time a little 
nearer, till he had slipped in the door, A clerk pounced 
on him with a roar of laughter. 

“Ticket!’’ he cried, as he seized the lemon in Dick’s 
hand. “Rather late for Father Sawyer’s birthday 
spread !” 

Dick was ushered into a great, lighted wareroom, 
which had been turned into a banquet hall. Who the 
crowd of guests were, which were rich and which were 
poor, he could not have told, nor what loaded the tables, 

“Not a seat left!” some one said. 

The words were hardly spoken, when the host had 
jumped from his chair, and the little figure in the ragged 
sail and two hats was placed in the seat of honor. It 
was before an untouched, mighty, eighty-pound round of 
corifed beef in a sea of red and yellow jelly stars, a car- 
rot turkey with outspread wings surmounting it, a ring 
of lemon lanterns guarding it, and beet roses blooming 
from many points side by side with onion lilies, By it 
lay a card: “ With compliments of the Parker House.” 

“T allus knew,” said Dick, lifting up a trembling 
voice, “there must be lights and vittles and flowers for 
me somewhere, if I could hang on long enough.” 

He burst into a flood of tears, but checked himself 
immediately. He caught the tdble with his cold, dirty 
little hands, and, bracing himself up, sang out hoarsely; 

“Glory, glory hallelujer! 
We'll go marching on!” 
gave one quavering whistle, and fainted away.’ 

But Tootin’ Dick was able, in the years that followed, 
to do justice to more than one of old Mr. Sawyer’s queer 
birthday feasts. He did not need lemon tickets for 
them, either. Slowly but cheerfully he worked his way 
in the house of “ Sawyer and Sawyer,” till he was one of 
that firm, 

It was young Richard Harris who kept the men to- 
gether when times were hard and wages low. He had 
such faith in them; and in better days coming they could 
not leave him. When his old friend, the head of the 
house, was long dead, and he too was old, and on cold 
days covered his thin hair with a scarf, he loved to meet 
a boy that laughed and sang in spite of rags and hunger. 
And his change-pocket was never empty, though his 
fingers were taking something out of it most of the time. 

When at last he could walk no more in the streets, 
softly whistling to himself and patting with his cane the 
children he met, when the hand of death laid him low, 
and friends shrank at the sight of his suffering, a happy 
smile was always on his trembling lips, and his last words 
were, “ Oh, the good, good time that’s coming,—the best 
time of all!” 


New York City, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1892.] | 








1. October 2.—Saul of Tarsus Converted... ccccecesien ACHE Ot 1-20 
2. October 9.— Dorcas Raised to Life........ on Acts 9 : 82-43 
B, October 16.—Peter's Vision.......0......cesssecpseossscssessecosessesesssens Acts 10 : 1-20 
4, October 23.— Peter at Cesarea..................60.ccc0000 Acts 10 13048 
6. October 30,—The Gospel Preached at Antioch balbcecccctniases Acts 11 : 19-30 


6, Nov. 6.—Peter Delivered from Prison........... dete 12 : 1-17 
7. November 13.—The First Christian Missionaries............... Acts 13 : 1-13 
§. November 20.—Puul's First Missionary Sermon.............. Acts 13 : 26-43 
%. Nov. 27,—The Apostles Turning to the Gentiles...... Acts 13 : 44.to 14:7" 
10. December 4.—Work Among the Gentiles 
ll, December 11.—The Apostolic Councel .............cccccsceeseeeeeeee Acts 15 : 12-29 
12, December 18.— Review. 
13. December 25.—(Optional Lessons :) 
aI Cer CITI scacschspnespangindbonecenctbapenednigedions cnistead Luke 2 : 8-20 
2. Abstinence for the Sake of Others..............cc0c000e Rom, 14 ; 12-28 





LESSON VI, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1892. 
Tithe: PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 12: 1-17. 
COMMON VERSION. 

1 Now about that time Hér’od 
the king stretched forth his hands 
to vex certain of the church. 

2 And he killed James the 
brother of John with the sword. 

$8 And because he saw it pleased 
the Jews, he proceeded further to 
take Péter also. (Then were the | 
days of unleavened bread.) 

4 And when he had appre- 
hended him, he put him in prison: 
and-delivered him to tour quater- 
nionsof soldiers to keep him; in- 
tending after Eas’ter to bring him 
forth to the people. 

5 Péter therefore was kept in 
prison; but prayer was made 
without ceasing of the church un- | 
to God for him. 

6 And when Hér’od would have 
brought bim forth, the same night 
Péter was sleeping between two 
soldiers, bound with two chains: 
and the keepers before the door 
kept the prison. 

7 And, behold, the angel of the 
Lord.came upon him, and a light 
shined in the prison: and he 
smote Péter on the side, and 
raised him up, saying, Arise up 
quickly. And his chains fell off 
from his hands, 

8 And the angel said unto him, 
Gird thyself, and bind on thy | 
sandals: and so he did, And he 
saith unto him, Cast thy garment | unto him, Cast thy garment 

about thee, and follow me, | bout thee, and follow me, 

9 And he went out,and followed | 9 And he went out,and followed; 
him; and wist not that it was and he wist not that it was true 
true which was done by the angel; which was done! by the angel, 
but thought he saw a vision. but thought he saw a vision. 

10 When they were past the first | 10 And when they were past the 
and the second ward, they came first and the second ward, they 
notothe tron gatethat leadeth un- came unto the iron gate that 
tothe city ; which opened to them leadeth into the city; which 
of his own eccord: and they went | opened to them of its own ac- 
out, and passed on through one| cord; and they went out, and 
street; and forthwith the angel passed on through one street; 
departed from him. and straightway the angel de- 

11 And when Péter was come | 11 parted from him, And when 
to himself, he said, Now I know | Peter was come to himself, he 
of a surety, that the Lord hath said, Now I know of a truth, 
sent his angel, and hath delivered that the Lord hath sent forth 
me out of the hand of Hér’od, and | his angel and delivered me out 
Jrom all the expectation of the | of the hand of Herod, and from 
people of the Jews. | all the expectation of the peo- 

12 And when he had considered | 12 pleof the Jews. And when he 
the thing, he came tothe houseof| had considered the thing, he 
Mi’ry the mother of Jéhn, whose came to the house of Mary the 
surname was Miirk; where many | mother of John whose surname 
were gathered together praying. was Mark; where many were 

18 And as Péter knockedatthe| gathered together and were 
door of the gate, a damsel came to | 13 praying. And when he knock- 
hearken, named Rho‘da, ed at the door of the gate, a 

14 And when she knew Péter’s maid came to answer, named 
voice, she opened not the gate for | 14 Rhoda, And when she knew 
gladness, butranin,andtoldhow,| _Peter’s voice, she opened not 
Péter stood before the gate. the gate for joy, but ran in, and 

15 And they said untoher, Thou told that Peter stood before the 


Memory verses: 5-8.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now about that time Herod the 
king put forth his hands to af- 
flict certain of the church. 
And he killed James the bro- 
ther of John with the sword. 
And when he saw that it 
pleased the Jews, he proceeded 
to seize Peter also, And those 
were the days of unleayen- 
ed bread, And when he had 
taken him, he put him in 
prison, and deliver him to four 
quaternions of soldiers to 
guard him ; intending afterthe 
Passover to bring him forth to 
thepeople, Petertherefore was 
kept in the prison: but prayer 
was made earnestly of the 
church untoGod for him. And 
when Herod was about to bring 
him forth, the same night Pe- 
ter was sleeping between two 
soldiers, bound with two 
chains: and guards before the 
door kept the prison. And be- 
hold, an angel of the Lord 
stood by -him,. and .a light 
shined in the cell: and he 
smote Peter on the side, and 
awoke him, saying, Rise up 
quickly. And his chains fell 
8 off from his hands. And the 

angel said unto him, Gird thy- 

self, and bind on thy sendals. 

And he did so. And he saith 


to 


~ 


= 


a 


a 


~1 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


GoLpeEN Text FoR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 


Lesson Topic: Deliverance Granted to the Imper‘led. 


1. Peril, vs. 1-6. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Deliverance, vs. 7-11. 
3. Joy, vs. 12-17. 


GoLpEeN Text: The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them that fear them, and delivereth them.—Psai. 34 : 7. 


Datty Home Reaprnes: 


M,—Acis12:1-17. Peter delivered from prieon. 
T.—Gen, 41 : 14-45. Joseph delivered from prison, 
W.—Dun. 8 : 19-30: Deliverance from the furnace. 
T.—Dan. 6 : 10-28. Deliverance from the lions, 
F.—Acts 5 : 12-82. Deliverance from prison. 
§.—Psa. 34: 1-22. The righteous delivered. 
$.—Rev. 5:1-14. Praises to the Deliverer. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. PERIL, 


1. Wicked Rulers . 
Hered... put forth his hands to afflict certain of thé church (1). 


As a roarin ne lion, .. . so is a wicked ruler (Prov. 28 : 15). 
When a wicked man beareth rule, the people sigh (Prov. 29 : 2). 
Herod . . in Bethlehem (Matt. 2:16). 


il en-atintinn Policy: 
He saw that it pleased the Jews (3): 


ue} were still pleasing men, I should not be a. servant of Christ (Gal. 
: 10), 

Not... as men-pleasers; but as servants of Christ (Eph. 6 : 6). 
Not... as men-pleasers, but... fearing the Lord (Cul. 3: 22). 


. Slew all the mele children. . 


Wl. Arbitrary Imprisonment ; 
He put him in prison (4). 


Herod... laid hold upon John, and bound him in prison (Mark 6 : 17). 
Haling men and women committed them to prison (Acts 8 : 3). 
The devil is about to cast some of you into prison (Rev. .2 : 10). 


IV. Life In Jeopardy: 
Herod was about to bring him jorth (6). 


bd =n yh killeth you shall think that he offereth service unto God 
(John 16 ; 2), 
I = + aes to release thee, and haye power to crucify thee (John 


For thy take we are killed all the day long (Rom. 8 : 36). 


Il, DELIVERANCE, 


1. The Angelic Messenger ; : 
Behold, an angel-of the Lord stood-by him (7). 


An angel of the Lord stood by them (Luke 2 : 9). 
An angel of the Lord .. . opened the Peon. doors re (Ate § 5:19). 
Are they not all tainistering spirits? (Heb. 1 


ll. The Angel’s Message : 
Cast thy garment about thee, and follow me (8). 


Others said, An angel hath spoken to him (John 12 : 29). 
Whatifa spirit bath spoken to him, or an angel? (Acts 23 : 9.) 
The word spoken through angels proved stedfast (Heb. 2 : 2). 


lil. The Man’s Obedience ; 
He went out, and followed (9). 


To obey is better than sacrifice (1 Sam. 15 ; 22). 
Let us now go. ,, and see this thing that is come to pass ase 2: 15). 
I was not disobedient unto the heay enly vision (Acts 26 ; 


IV. The Complete Deliverance : 
The Lord hath sent ... and delivered me (11), 


The angel of the Lord. . . delivereth them (Psa, 34 : 7). 
=° = hath sent his angel, and hath shut the lions’ mouths (Dan. 


Out pa all the Lord delivered me (2 Tim. 3 : 11), 


Ill, JOY. 
1. Seeking Christian Fellowship: 
He came to the house... where many . . . were praying (12). 


Ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another (John 18 : 35). 

They went gp into the upper chamber, where they were abiding 
(Acts 1 : 13) 

Being let go, they came to their own company (Acts 4 : 23). 


i. Overwhelmed with Joy : 
She opened not the gate for joy (14). 
His heart fainted, for he believed them not (Gen. 45 : 26), 
They swill disbelieved for joy, and wondered (Luke 24 : 41), 
Ye rejoice greatly with joy unspeakable (1 Pet, 1 : 8), 
il. Rejoicing Together; 
When they had opened, they saw him, and were amazed (T6). 


= kissed all his brethren, and wept upon them (Gen. 45 : 15). 
Rs F on his neck, and wept on his neck a good while (Gen. 
4 


His deter . fell on his neck, and kissed him (Luke 15 : 20). 


IV. Telling the Good News: 
Tell these things unto James, and to the brethren (17). 





art mad. But she constantly af-| 15 gate, And they said unto her, 
firmed that it was even so, Then Thou art mad. But she confi- 
said they, It is his angel. 

16 But Pé’ter continued knock- | 16 even so. And they said, It is 
ing: and when they had opened hisangel. But Peter continued 


the door, and saw him, they were| knocking: and when they had | 


astonished. opened, they saw him, and 


17 But he, beckoning untothem | 17 were amazed. But he, beckon- 


with the hand to hold their peace, | 
declared unto them how the Lord | 
bad broughtthim out of the prison. 
And he said, Go shew these things 
unto James, and to the brethren. | 
And he departed, and went into | 
another place. 
—- | 
10r, through 
The American Revisers would substitute “ knew” for 
, Ferse 9, 


ing unto them with the hand | 
to hold their peace, declared 


brought him forth out of the 
prison. And he said, Tell 
these things unto James, and to 
the brethren. And hedeparted, 
and went to another place. 


“wist” in 


dently affirmed that it was | 


unto them how the Lord had | 


Let us go and tell the king’s household (2 Kings 7 : 9). 
| Go quickly. and tell his disciples, He is risen (Matt. 28 : 7). 
| I bring you good tidings of great joy(Luke2:10), , 
a 

Verse 1.—‘' Herod the king put forth his hands to afflict certain of 
the church."’ (1) The persecuting king; (2) The afflicted church.— 
| Persecution ; (1) Its source; (2) Its methods ; (3) Its objects. 
| Verse 3.—‘* He saw that it pleased the Jews.” (1) A cruel people; 

(QA “trucklin king; (3) A suffering church. 

Verse 5.—** Peter therefore was kept in the prison.’’ (1) In defer- 
ence to popular clamor; (2) In expectation of speedy martyrdom. 
| Verse 7.—** Beh old, an pad. of the Lord stood by bim.”’ (1) The 
gloomy cell; (2) The sleeping prisoner; (3) The shining angel; (4) 
| The grand deliverance. 








Verse 14.—‘‘She o not the gate for joy.” (1) Her 
amo (2) Her ne open elmi ord bik : ay be wd excusable er roa 
i6.—" When they had ed, ris saw him, and were 
amazed.” (1) Evident answer (ay Secret: rr) trange amazement jy 
consequence 


Verse 17," He ... . declared unto them how the Lord had brow ght 
him forth.” (1) A story told in gratitude; (2) A story to promete 
trust. 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 


Placed in confinement (Lev. 24:12; Acts 4 : 3). 

Sometimes in dungeons (Jer. 38:6; Acts 16 : 24). 
Sometimes in bonds (Gen. 42:19; Ezek. 19:9; Mark 6 : 17), 
Sometimes chained to soldiers (Acts 12 : 6). 

Sometimes in stocks (Jer. 29 : 26 ; Acts 16 : 24). 

Sometimes at hard labor (Judg. 16 : 21). 

Subjected to hard fare (1 Kings 22 : 27). 

Subjected to sufferings (Psa, 79: 11; 102 : 20 ; 105 ; 20). 
Wore prison garb (2 Kings 25 : 29). 

Liable to execution (Gen, 40 : 22; Matt. 14 ; 10). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING EvENTSs.—None are recorded. 
Pxiace.—Jerusalem. The sites of the places specially men- 
tioned, the prison and the house of Mary, are unknown. 
Tiwe.—The early part of A.D. 44, during the passover 
season, It is uncertain whether this persecution preceded 
or followed the visit of Barnabas and Saul (Acts 11 : 30) to 
Judea. 

Prrsons.—“ Herod the king,” usually distinguished as 
Herod Agrippa I., the grandson of Herod the Great, son of 
Aristobulus; James, the son of Zebedee; Peter; Mary, the 
mother of John Mark; a maid named Rhoda; the company 
of praying disciples; an angel who delivered Peter. Thi 
other James, probably “ the Lord’s brother,” is also named. 

IncrDENTs.—Herod persecutes the church ; he puts James 
to death, and, finding this pleased the Jews, lays hands on 
Peter, who is put in prison and carefully guarded. Thie de- 
sign was to deliver the apostle to death after the passover. 
The church earnestly prayed for Peter, and the night before 
he was to be brought to the people, an angel appeared, and 
released him from the chains which bound him to two sol- 
diefs, The angel bids Peter arise, put on sandals and outer 
garment, and follow him, Peter, not fully aware of what was 
occurring, obeyed, and was led into the city. Coming to him- 
self, and assured of his release, he goes to the house of Mary, 
the mother of Mark, where many disciples were praying. 
Rhoda answers his knock, hears his voice, and, in her joy, 
runs back to tell the others without opening the gate. The 
digciples doubt, then explain that it is Peter’s angel, Mean- 
while Peter continues knocking, and, when adwitted, bids 
them be silent while he narrates the story of his deliverance. 
After desiring them to tell James and the brethren, he goes 


‘| away, probably for concealment. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2,—The phrase “about that time” is to be con- 
nected with the closing statements of the preceding chap- 
ter,—those which have reference to the famine, etc. The 
death of Herod occurred in the year 44. This action of 
his in persecuting the disciples is accordingly to be referred 
to the early part of this year. We have, therefore, a two- 
fold indieation of time in these chapters, both pointing to 
the same year; namely, the famine and the persecution. 
Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem is to be assigned accordingly 
- this year, the year 44.—Herod the king: That is, Herod 

Agrippa I. He was a grandson of Herod the Great, 
mentioned in Matthew 2:1; a nephew of Herod Antipas, 
mentioned in Matthew 14:1; and the father of Herod 
Agrippa II., mentioned in Acts 25: 13 to 26:32. He was 
ruler of the entire region of Palestine, and in the last three 
years of his reign and life he had the title of king. His 
father was Aristobulus, whose name is not mentioned in the 
New Testament, as he was put to death by his father Herod 
the Great about B.C. 7. James, the brother of Jobn, was, 
so far as we have reason to believe, the first of the apostolic 
company to die. He died in martyrdom, Herod, in the 
exercise of a power allowed him as ruler and king by the 
Roman government, caused him to be put to death by 
the sword; that is, probably, by beheading. This one of the 
two brothers who stood so near to Jesus during his lifetime 
was the earliest of the whole number to be removed to the 
kingdom in heaven, . 

Versés 3, 4.—The increase in the number of those who be- 
lieved in Jesus, and the admission of the Gentiles without cir- 
cumcision, may naturally have awakened anew the fears of the 
Jews and their rulers, and have strengthened their feeling of 
hostility to the new sect. When they saw Herod interposing, 
and putting one of the chief leaders of the sect out of the way, 
they were greatly pleased. This fact was pleasing to Herod, 
who was, and had long been, anxious to gain the Jews’ favor. 
He was ready to go forward in the way in which he had 
begun, and to put an end to the sect by putting its leaders to 
death. To seize and destroy Peter would be a great step 
towards the accomplishment of the end. The time was that 





Verse 9.—‘‘He went out, and followed.”’ ) Thro opened 
doors; (2) Past helpless guards; (3) Into full om UR. a Vader an- 
gelic guidance. 

Verse 11. —‘* Now I know of a truth that the Lord hath... deliy- 

ores = (1) Surprise relieved ; (2) Doubts scattered ; (3) Assurance 

ne 
oy erse 12.—** He came to the house of Mary.”’ (1) Whence became; 
(2) The sur- 


oa Whither he went.—({l) The surroundings he left ; 
roundings he sought. 





of the passover feast ;. that is, March or April of the year 
° 
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indicated. The fact that the feast had come made it neces- 
sary to defer final action until the sacred time should reach 
jtsend. We may recall the fact that the Jewish rulers hesi- 
tated about proceeding to the last extremity in the case of 
Jesus within the time devoted to the festival. “ Not during 
the feast,” they said, “ lest-haply there shall be a tumult of 
the people.” It was the necessity of the case, which they 
were Jed to feel at a later moment, which put an end to their 
hesitation.— Delivered him to four quaternions of soldiers: 
These quaternions of soldiers, or bodies of four, were appar- 
ently assigned to the work of guarding the prisoner during 
the four watches of the night. These bodies watched, each 
of them; for three hours, Verse 6 suggests the supposition 
that two of the soldiers in each case were in the cell, Peter 
being bound to them by two chains, and that the other two 
kept watch outside the door. We may not state this confi- 
dently, however, to have been the fact. The most that ean 
be said is, that it is probable.— To bring him forth to the people: 
That is, forthe purpose of pronouncing sentence of death 
publicly. 

Verses 5, 6.—If we may hold that two of the soldiers 
were with Peter, and that of the two outside of the door 
one stood at some distance from the other, so as to consti- 
tute a first and second guard, the statements of verses 6 
and 10 will have a satisfactory explanation, as viewed each 
by itself, and each in relation to the other. The probability 
alluded to above may, therefore, be regarded as strong. The 
binding of Peter with two chains was an aggravated punish- 
ment,-—the more ordinary custom being to bind the prisoner 
by one hand to a soldier, leaving the other hand free. 

Verses 7, 8.—The appearance of the angel, in connection 
with what is said of the light, is related by the historian as 
if it were an actual appearance to the eyes of Peter as he 
awoke, The command of the angel is that he should arise at 
once, but that he should fully prepare himself before going 
forth, There is no haste, as if of alarm, and no action or 
word indicating a want of consciousness of power. The 
“garment” spoken of in verse 8 was the outer garment, 
which was laid aside at night as preparatory to sleeping. 
That there was a miraculous deliverance here was clear to 
the historian’s mind. Had it been otherwise, he could not 
have given the story as it stands before us. 

Verses 9, 10.—The wonderful character of what had oc- 
curred caused Peter at first to regard it as a vision rather 
than a reality. But thestory, both here and in its other parts, 
conveys the thought that it was not a vision, or something 
that simply passed before Peter’s miind.— When they were 
past: The verb here used in the Greek carries in it the idea 
of passing through, and thus suggests the idea of more than 
one as constituting the guard in each case. Some therefore 
hold that all the quaternion were outside of the cell. This 
may have been the case, other soldiers having been inside as 
watchmen through the night. The verb, however, may 
easily have the simple meaning given it in the text. The 
iron gate was not a gate of the prison, but of its eficlosure, we 
may believe, or a gate of the city, which they reached after 
passing beyond the prison enclosure. The expression “ they 
went out”? would seem to favor the former of these last two 
suppositions, A 

Verse 11.—Peter, when he found himself alone and in 
the city street, wakened to consciousness, as if from a dream, 
and came to the realization of what had happened. He 
saw now that there had been a divine interposition on his 
behalf.— All the expectation: That is, that expectation which 
the Jews, who had been so satisfied with the execution of 
James, had that with the death of Peter and other leaders 
the heresy might be brought to an end. 

Verses 12-14.—A company of disciples were assembled for 
prayer, at this late hour of the night, in the house of Mary, 
for the purpose, as we may believe, of praying for Peter and 
for their own protection against the dangers and enemies 
surrounding them. “ The door of the gate” was, probubly, a 
small door in the large gate by which persons found entrance 
inte the courtyard of the house.—A muid came to answer: A 
maid was here, as in the case of the high-prieSt’s house in the 
Gospels, and, according to the ordinary custom of the time 
and region, a young woman. This maid-servant, who was 
herself a disciple, was so overjoyed at the recognition of 
Peter’s voice that she could not wait to give him admission 
before she carried the news to those who were within the 
house. 

Verses 15-17.—The expression “It is his angel” is to 
be explained in connection with a belief, prevalent among 
the Jews, that each person had his guardian angel, who 
might represent him on occasions in a visible manifesta- 
tion (see also Matt. 18 : 10). The James here alluded 
to as the prominent one among the brethren is James the 
Lord’s brother, who was the head of the church in Jeru- 
salem, and was the presiding person in the council the 

account of which is given in the fifteenth chapter of the 
Acts. After making himself known to these disciples at 
Mary’s house, and relating to them his deliverance from 
the prison, Peter went away to “another place.” Where 
this place was, whether in the city or elsewhere, we do not 
know. Notimprobably it may have been some place outside 


of Jerusalem, where Peter felt that he would be more secure 
from the hostile powers than he could be in the city. In the 
light of what he had himself experienced, the death of Herod, 
which followed so soon afterwards, must have been deeply 
impressive. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


About the time when Barnabas and Paul were sent to Jeru- 
salem with the contribution of the Christians of Antioch to 
their brethren, now sore pressed by the severe famine, perse- 
cution broke out afresh against these unfortunate objects of 
Jewish ill-will, Herod Agrippa I..—a son of Aristobulus, 
whom Herod the Great, his father, had put to death in 
the, year 7 or 6 B.C.—after a most romantic life, had 
received from Rome, piece by piece, the whole of the do- 
minions once held by his grandfather; and, having finally 
left the imperial city, where, with short interruptions, he had 
lived since he was hardly six years old, had taken up his 
abode, as king, in Palestine. 

For six months before the death of Tiberius, Herod 
Agrippa had lain in chains, in the wretchedness of a Roman 
prison, for an indiscreet remark, implying a wish that Tiberius 
were dead, and Caligula, his own friend, wereemperor. When 
Caligula actually became so, this companion of Agrippa’s* 
excesses at once freed him, gave him a chain of gold as 
heavy as the iron one by which he had been bound, and 
appointed him to the then vacant tetrarchies of his uncle 
Herod Philip and of Lysanias; that is, of the great stretch 
of territory behind Perea, from a point as far south as Jeru- 
salem to the wondrously fertile valley that runs up between 
the two ranges of Lebanon, and reaching back, at its widest, 
on a line with Gilboa, seventy miles from the Jordan to the 
east. Over all this he was made king. 

Two years later he received the still greater gift of the 
territories of Antipas, and thus added to his realm the glorious 
sweep of Galilee and the rich uplands of Perea, once the 
famous districts of Gilead, Ammon, and Moab. The first 
gift had been in the year 37; the second, in the year 40. 
But in 41, when Caligula was murdered and Claudius mounted 
the throne of the Cesars, still another gift followed; Judea 
and Samaria were added to the dominions of the once 
penniless adventurer, and thus the whole of the possessions 
of his grandfather, Herod the Great, were united under his 
sway. 

The artful character of the new king was shown, as soon as 
he reached Jerusalem, by his hanging up in the temple the 
golden chain Caligula had given him, to teach that the great 
might fall, but that God can raise him from the dust. A man 
of no principle, leading a dissolute life, may be credited with 
shrewdness rather than devoutness in so public an act of 
piety. The same carefulness to appear a zealous Jew marked 
the whole three years of his reign. ‘“ He lived constantly in 
Jerusalem,” says Josephus, “and minutely observed all the 
precepts of the law;” that is, the rabbinical rules. “ His 
life was blamelessly clean,” levitically, “and he never let a 
day pass without presenting an offering.” 

In keeping with this, he put himself in the hands of the 
extreme zealots of Judaism, who had caused that persecution 
of the Christians in which Paul had been so fierce; and, to 
please them and the bigoted mob, he caused James, the 
brother of John, to be seized and beheaded ; for beheading 
was a mode of punishment used by the Jews under the Herods, 
Nothing beyond the short notice of his martyrdom is known 
of this early and faithful servant of Christ outside the Gos- 
pels. He had, at last, drunk of the cup which his Master 
had foretold awaited him (Matt, 20:23). His death occurred 
apparently a short time before the passover, in the year 44 
(v. 3). There is a beautiful tradition that the officer who 
brought him to the judgment-seat, overcome by his bearing 
when about to die, could not refrain from becoming a Chris- 
tian, and was himself beheaded along with him. This was 
the first break in the little circle that had been, in a special 
sense, the companions of our Lord, and must have created 
a great sensation in the Christian communities, far and 
near. 

Seeing that this act of violence pleased the Jews, Agrippa, 
greedy for popularity, and troubled with no scruples, pres- 
ently laid hold on Peter, the foremost of the apostles, intend- 
ing to sacrifice him also to the passions of the citizens. Asa 
born Jew, he was determined that the hatred of the Herods, 
from their Edomitish descent, should be forgotten by his 
affectation of supreme zeal for Judaism, though, as one 
brought up in the court of Tiberius, he was, in reality, in his 
secret mind, « careless heathen. He could not put the apos- 
tle to death during the week of the great feast, but had to 
content himself with throwing him into prison, and com- 
manding that he should be watched by four bands of guards, 
of four men each, so that a fresh band might be ready at each 
watch. It was necessary to wait till the week of the feast was 
over before going through the form of condemnation ; but 





this would soon pass, and then Agrippa would have the pleas- 


ure of bringing out his victim from the prison, and setting 
him on high before the people on the “pavement,” or tes- 
selated platform, where the seat of the judge, whether Roman 
procurator or Jewish king, was placed, that the sentence of 
death might be publicly pronounced against him, 

But there is a higher power in the universe than kings. 
Earnest prayer rose from the Christian assembly to Him 
who, throned in the heavens, had declared that the death of 
his saints is precious in his sight. Nor was the answer de- 
layed. On the night in which Agrippa had decided that 
he would next morning call Peter from his dungeon, to expose 
him to the rabble, and then behead him, He that had his eyes 
on king and captive alike sent an atfendant angel to deliver 
the endangered servant of his Son. 

Of the four guards of the apostle, two stood outside the 
dungeon,—one a little before the other, to make hostile ap- 
proach the harder and escape impossible. Within the cell 
he lay asleep between the other two, to each of whom he was 
fastened by a chain, though one chain was usually all the 
precaution taken, The double fettering was a sign that his 
death was resolved; yet it did not disturb the intended vic- 
tim, for he knew that his enemies, at the worst, could only 
carry out the will of God, which must be for the best. 

Passing through the three doors, massive, and at least in 
one case lined with iron, the angel stood beside the sleeping 
apostle, light shining round him as he entered. Touching 
and awaking him, he added, “ Rise up quickly.” Forthwith 
the two chains fell from his hands. “Gird thyself, and put 
on thy sandals,” said the mysterious visitor ; and, this done, 
Peter followed him, after putting on his outer garment at the 
angel’s command. It was hard to know whether the whole 
was not a dream, but the apostle mechanically advanced 
behind his leader. The first and second divisions of the 
prison having offered no difficulty, their doors having already 
opened before the angel, they came to the huge outer door, 
iron lined, which Jed into the open street, This passed, the 
apostle would be free. But, as they approached, it flew wide 
of its own accord, and they went quietly down the road, the 
angel, after they had gone ashort way, disappearing. 

Peter had now collected himself, and felt that God had 
saved him, by his angel, from being the sport of his enemies 
on the morrow. But whither would he turn? Mary the 
mother of John surnamed Mark (apparently the evangelist) 
lived near. She would shelter him. To her, therefore, he 
went. Night though it was, many of the Christians were in 
the house, praying, doubtless for his deliverance. Knocking 
at the gate of the courtyard, a maid came to ask the name of 
the applicant for entrance ; but his voice was enough, for she 
knew that it was Peter's, In her confusion, it was her last 
thought to open; she must run in and tell the great news. 
But*the result was that all thought her beside herself. She 
would not, however, be silenced, declaring that there was no 
doubt of his being at the gate. At most they would admit 
that his guardian angel might have come; for the Jews, 
since the exile, believed in such protectors. 

As Peter still knocked, they had at last to open, and Jo! it 
was his very self. We may imagine the astonishment of the 
company. But the apostle would not imperil himself again 
by remaining in a house so well known, and, after telling 
them the story of his marvelous deliverance, he went to a 
safer place, asking them, as he departed, to send word of his 
being set free to James and the other apostles, 
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“THE IRON FETTERS YIELD.” 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


There have been many strange royal “defenders of the 
faith,” but never was the réle more ludicrously filled than 
when Herod Agrippa was so inflamed with zeal for Judaism 
as to assault the Church. Such a man as he cared nothing 
for the religion of either the Christians whom he attacked, 
or of the Jews whom he pleased ; but policy made him as- 
sume the of a persecutor. There are few characters 
more base than that of the ruler who prostitutes his authority 
to inflict penalties in the name of a faith which he does not 
believe. This crafty self-seeker “saw that it pleased the 
Jews,” and that was enough to warrant any cruelty. 

The narrative in this lesson is in three parts. Verses 1-5 
show us the world’s hostile preparations and the Church’s 
defense ; verses 6-11, the deliverance of the apostle; verses 
12-17, the Church’s doubt of the answer to its prayer. 

1, “That time” was about the Passover; and as Agrippa 
died soon after the passover of A. D. 44, the events in this 
lesson are probably to be dated in that year. In these first 
verses, the elaborate preparations for the prisoner's safe cus- 
tody, the purpose of the king, and the cruel delight of the 
people in the spectacle of a martyr, are eloquently contrasted 
with the single weapon of the oppressed Christians, The 
great lesson taught is that the world at its strongest is weak, 
if pitted against the praying Church, which at its weakest is 
strong. 

But before the narrator goes on with his account of Peter’s 





danger and escape, he tells the beginning of the persecution. 
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Two words are all that he spares for the martyrdom of James, 
—one of the earliest of the apostles, and one of the first group 
of fours into which the twelve were divided. The singular 
brevity of the account suggests some important thoughts. 
Why is James thus coldly disposed of in a sentence? Con- 
trast James and Stephen. The death of the one is spread 
over chapters, that of the other huddled up in a sentence, 
Clearly the ordinary principles of a historian’s selection of 
incidents are not in force here, 

The real reason for the singular indifference of the Scrip- 
ture writers to the fate of the men whom they introduce is 
that their theme is, not men, but God.. When lie takes a 
man for his instrument, the man is of importance, because of 
the power working through him, not for himself. As long 
as God’s breath blows through the reed it makes music. 
When that ceases, it is only a common reed once more, and 
may continue to wave and sway in the stream or be cut down. 
Emphatically is this so in this Book of the Acts, As in it 
Christ is the real actor, even one of the chiefest apostles dies 
all but unnoticed. James's death was not an element in the 
Church’s development. Therefore it is barely noticed. The 
silences of Scripture are as eloquent as its speech. In con- 
trast, too, think of the space in the Gospels taken up by 
Christ’s death. Why so much about it, but because his 
* death is part, and the all-important part, of his work, as no 
mere man’s death is? 

Contrast James and Peter,—the one left to die, the other 
saved by miracle. There was no favoryism. The difference 
of fate was determined by considerations unknown to us. 
But the truth involved in it is that death, even with work 
undone, is no evil to God’s servant. James was as dear to 
Christ as Peter was, and was no less truly “ delivered’ from 
the hand of Herod” when Herod’s wrath could not make 
him deny his Lord, and only brought him nearer his Love 
than Peter was. 

Contrast James and John,—the two brothers so closely 
united, so soon and so long parted,—the one, the first martyr 
among the apostles; the other “lingering out his fellows 
all,” and dying, “in bloodless age,” far away in Ephesus. 
Death is at first the separator, but soon becomes the uniter. 
How short the years of parting would seem to the brothers 
when they clasped hands again in heaven ! 

Contrast James and James. 
quest was granted, in another fashion than hedreamed. His 
early bold assertion “we can” was carried out into action; 
and, cured of ambition and perfected in submission, he found 
that to drink of the cup of Christ’s sufferings secured for him 
the seat at his right hand. 

But James has occupied us too long. Peter had offered to 
follow Jesus even to death. He was imprisoned and ready 
to be offered at the same time of year as his Lord had been 
crucified, Did he remember the d.ys of unleavened bread 
in that sad year as he lay in prison, und wonder whether the 
time for fulfilling his vow had come? 

The main point in these verses, however, is the contrast 
already suggested between Herod’s purpose of butchering 
the apostle to make a Jewish holiday, the elaborate precan- 
tions of prison and four squads of four soldiers each told off 
to keep him safe, and the earnest prayer of the Church. 
Unarmed hands lifted in prayer wield a mightier weapon 
than sword or spear. The man who “ caught at God's skirts 
and prayed ” was delivered, and it was his enemies who were 
terrified. Peter had whipped out a sword in the garden, and 
hacked off one poor serving-man’s right ear, as if that would 
help much; but the Church were wiser than he, and in meek 
non-resistance betook themselves to prayer. 

Note the sort of prayer that has power. It was “ earnest” 
prayer that the Church then offered, with an intense fervor 
of devotion, and a strained desire and expectance of answer. 
Without such fervor no answers will come, nor will prayer 
ascend. Air must be rarified by heat, if it is to rise. 

2. Verses 6-11 give the answer to prayer in the deliberate 
and complete deliverance of Peter. The calm sleep of the 
condemned man tells of a trustful, submissive heart, very 
much chastened and refined from the hot impulsiveness of 
earlier days. The narrative delights in telling of the por- 
tentous completeness of the barriers between him and liberty, 
and is almost amused at the two soldiers and two chains, and 
the guards before the door, and the first and second ward, and, 
last and most formidable of all, the iron gate that leadeth 
into the city. How vain they all were, when Christ’s divine 
power came down to deliver! The more difficuities, the more 
glorious the display of his might. If his angel comes, chains 
fall off, guards sleep, “and none of the men of men have 
found their hands,” gates glide open without a creak, not a 
dog wags his tongue as the fugitive goes through the deserted 
streets in the twilight. Let faith learn to look over obstacles 
straight up to Jesus, and not to be tempted to calculations of 
comparative forces, which leave out the great factor, Christ’s 
omnipotence. 

Note, too, the time of the deliverance. Not till the last 
moment, when hope was almost dead, did it come. Earnest 
prayer went up for many de, and there was no answer. 
The last day of allwenm ward still fainting faith prayed ; and 
there ba + e last night fell, and its weary, 


His early presimptuous re- 





long hours were filled with prayer; and there was still no 
answer. The gray dawn was close at hand, and prayer still 
rose; and now, at the very Jast moment, when day was just 
breaking, and its light would have made flight more danger- 
ous, the angel-appears, and the prisoner was free. “Men 
ought always to pray, and not-to faint.” God’s moment is 
often the very last moment. The hammer may be lifted, hut 
before it falls on the bell, he delivers his servant. 

The divine deliberation of the angel is to be noted. When 
God delivers there shall be no scrambling hurry, as if there 
were fear of guards waking or any hitch coming. “ Ye shall 
not go out with haste, nor go by flight: but the Lord will go 
before you; and the God of Israel will be your rearward.” 
Step by step Peter is awakened, set free from chains, dressed 
completely, and led quietly and leisurely past sleeping sol- 
diers and through iron gates, and accompanied down one 
street. God is never in a hurry, and those whd believe in 
him need never “make haste.” Calm diligence, not spas- 
modic, feverish swiftness, befits those who rely on omnipo- 
tence, which has eternity to work in. 

3. Verses 12-17 show us the strange mingling of faith and 
unbelief, which prayed earnestly for the blessing, and yet 
would not credit it when it came. 

The picture of Peter left by the angel in the street, pulling 
himself together and assuring himself that he was awake and 
free, and then “considering” his next step, is very graphic. 
God delivers by his angel, but, after one street, leaves Peter 
fo find his way. Brains and common sense are not relieved 
from their work because God takes care of us. Mary was 
apparently a well-to-do widow, who had a large house and 
slaves, She had probably not followed her brother Bar- 
nabas’s example ia selling her property, and so was able to 
provide a meeting-place. Goods used for Christ are as truly, 
and often more usefully, given to him as those parted with in 
his name. 

The lovely outline sketch of Rhoda has made her immortal. 
This rose (so the name means) “ smells sweet and blossoms in 
the dust.” Peter is hammering at the gate, as a man would 
be likely to do who did not know but that he might see 
Herod’s soldiers turning the corner at any moment. Rhoda 
hears his voice, and, with most natural unreasonableness, 
leaves him there in danger, to run in and tell the strange 
fact. She was aslave, no doubt, and a Christian. Her sym- 
pathy with the anxiety of the church and her joy show that. 
So she represents the marvelous new bond of a common 
faith, which obliterated social distinctions and softened the 
harsh features of that odious institution, till the time came 
for its fading away. She had been praying, but stopped 
praying to go and open the door, which was her business, 
The truest devotion is to do the duty that lies nearest, and 
prayer interrupted for service is not interrupted. 

Rhoda’s word is not believed. Alas, how much faithless- 
ness mingles with the most earnest prayer! The answers, 
when they come, strike us with surprise which would not be 
felt if we had really believed that prayer had power. Let us 
be thankful for this instance of prayers alloyed with doubt 
and scarcely expecting an answer, yet accepted and answered. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W, WARREN, D.D. 
INVISIBLE FORCES AGAINST VISIBLE. 


Or the one side was the king, the army, the sword, Jewish 
hate, and Roman power. On the other, God and his angels. 

Herod killed James, the brother of John, with the sword. 
The martyrdom of one of the chief of the apostles is told in 
Greek in two words. What orations and resolutions we 
should have. The apostles were too much interested in acts 
to write resolutions. They write this whole lésson about 
God's interference to aid his cause. 

See the prison, the iron gate, the guard, the two chains, the 
death to-morrow. All these are as nothing to God, nor to 
Peter—he slept. All his work was done. Let God do his as 
and when he would. 

The angel was a light himself, there was no cutting of 
rivets with a cold chisel, no unlocking of doors; the iron gate 
opened without visible hands, the sixteen soldiers slept on. 
The deliverance was complete. The invisible, as always, is 
supreme. 

The human element—shall we not say the sine qua non ?— 
was the prayer-meeting at Mary’s house. It was earnest, con- 
tinuous, effectual. Blessed is the man who has friends who 
love him enough to so pray. 

All that we call natural, because we understand it, comes 
out of what we call supernatural because we do not understand 
it. We only master the alphabet of power. The whole litera- 
ture of it is as high above our thought as the heavens are 
above the earth. Teach pupils that there is power that 
handles worlds and cyclones in suns as easily as we handle 
words. Our main interest, of a material sort, is to find how 
we can handle this great power, or be on terms of friendship 
and partnership with the One who does. 

To see this great fact of power and seek alliance therewith 





is itself a liberal education, The result will be that we, like 


a, 


those who prayed for Peter, shall be astonished. God can do 
exceeding abundantly above all we can ask, or even think, 
“Oh, what are heroes, prophets, men, 
But pipes through which the breath of God doth blow 
A momentary music?” 
The maid-servant Rhoda is higher in God’s standard than 
King Herod. This doorkeeper in the house of prayer jg 
better than the king in the palaces of wickedness. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS., 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Herod the king put forth his hands to afflict certain of the church, 
And he killed James (yp. 1,2). The hand of the Lord was 
with the early church. The hand of Herod the king was 
against that charch. Herod thought that his hand was a 
strong one. So thought those whom he persecuted. “But 
God’s hand was the stronger then, as it has been in every 
conflict since. Herod could put an end to the earthly life of 
asdint. God could give that saint the enjoyment of an end. 
less life. Herod could, at the worst, do no more than God 
permitted. God could make the worst doing of Herod tend 
to the highest good of the children of God. It matters little 
to God’s people what is done by the hand of the enemies of 
God. It matters much to God’s people, that God’s hand is 
extended for their guarding and guiding. 

When he saw that it pleased the Jews, he proceeded to seize 
Peter also (v. 3). There were unprincipled politicians in 
power in the days of the Romanempire. Subordinate rulers 
were then commonly ready to adopt such measures of public 
policy as would have favor either with the rulers above them, 
or with the people below them. If there were such men in 
power nowadays, you wouldwee them taking ground against 
the Chinese, because that course would please the voters of 
the Pacific coast; or taking ground against the Indians, 
because that course would be popular in the New West; or 
taking ground against the prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
because that course would delight the rum sellers, and the 
rum drinkers, and the rum sympathizers ; or taking ground 
against’ the Sabbath laws, to curry favor with the irreligious 
element ; or saying an excusing word for “ dynamite-reform,” 
to avoid offending the anarchist. What a good thing it is 
that we have no such politicians now as were abundant 
eighteen centuries ago! 

Intending after the Passover to bring him forth to the people 
(v. 4). What a pious regard they. had for time#and seasons 
in those days! Herod wouldn’t offend the religious preju- 
dices of the community by a display of the persecution of 
Peter in Passover time. He would only get Peter well in 
hand, and make ready for a show of him as soon as the ortho- 
dox regulations would allow it. If Herod were alive in our 
day, he wouldn’t have showy performances in the theater 
during Lent. He would only spend that forty days in prepa- 
ration for the performance afterwards. Or he would stay 
quietly at home Sundays, posting his books, or looking over 
his accounts, or writing up his correspondence, so as to be 
fresh for new business on Monday, because it doesn’t look well 
to disregard Sunday. How good it is that Herod isn’t alive 
in our day! 

Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, bound with two chains: 
and guards before the door (v. 6). It makes no difference how 
many chains and doors and armed men are combined for the 
Bo rm of those whom God would help. The chains 
will fall off; the doors will fly open; the armed men will 
sleep, or lie in helplessness, at the word of the Lord. What 
if the double or triple chains of some evil habit bind you 
down? What if the closed doors of a bitterly repented past 
now shut youin? What if you are held as by armed men 
on either side, by some enforced unworthy companionships 
or associations? What if you are jealously watched and 
painfully hedged in by bad neighbors and hostile fellows, 
outside of your immediate home and business sphere? It is 
enough for you that God ig God, and that God is your God. 
He who gave his only Son to be your Saviour, will willingly 
send his angel to bring you out of your present troubles, if 
only you call upon him in need and confidence. And when 
the angel comes to you, chains of habit, and closed doors of 
lost opportunities, and armed enemies of every sort, will be 
of no account in holding you back from freedom in the ser- 
vice of Christ. When you find yourself in Peter's plight, 
you have but to exercise Peter’s faith, and you will have as 
real help as God vouchsafed to Peter. 

The angel said,... Gird thyself, and bind on thy sandals. 
And he did so, And he saith, ... Cast thy garment about thee, 
and follow me. And he went out, and followed ; and he wist not 
that it was true, . . . but thought he saw a vision (vs. 8,9). Peter 
wasn’t sure that this was all real ; but he was sure that it was 
safe to do as God’s angel bade him, even thongh in a vision. 
That is the way to obey God: to do it without stopping to 
ask questions, or to solve doubts, or even to see clearly the 
how and the why of the transaction. It is always safe to 
shake off chains of evil, when God gives the word. It is 
always safe to quit bad companions, when God says we may. 
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It is always safe to go out from the Devil’s prison-house into 
the free air of the city beyond, when God’s angel Jeads the 
way. If we cannot do these things in reality, it is well to 
try to do them even asin a vision. And it is well for us to 
be so in the habit of heeding God’s word, and doing just as 
God commands, and following just as God leads, that we 
shall do these things instinctively, even when we are not 
more than half awake, and when-we are less than half con- 
yinced whether we are sleeping or waking. 

He came to the house... where many-were gathered together 
os praying. «+ A maid ‘came to. answer. ... When she 
knew Peter’ svoice, she... ran in, and told... . They said, 
_.. Thou art mad (vs. 12-15). There were many who were 
ready to pray just then that God would release Peter; but 
there doesn’t seem to have been a single one who was ready 
to believe that God had released Peter. Even when the 
maid’s testimony was added to help their faith, they would 
sooner believe that she was crazy than that their prayers 
were answered. How much like those early disciples many 
of us modern Christians are—in this way of doubting God! 
Christians who pray daily for all sorts of things, are inclined 
to call other Christians crazy when those other Christians 
tell of having received special answers to prayer. And 
when any one speaks out enthdsiastically about God’s having 
healed the sick, or fed the hungry, or guided the ignorant, 
or ministered to any needy one, in answer to particular 
prayer, with what apostolic heartiness the response comes 
back from some praying brother or sister, “‘ Thou art mad ”’! 
There is a good deal of human nature still left among Chris- 
tians; isn’t there? ; 

But Peter continued knocking (v.16). That’s right. Bang 
away! If Christians won’t bestir themselves at your first 
call, hammer at them until they do. There is nothing like 
persistency, for overcoming the sluggishness and sloth of 
half-hearted faith. The preacher, or the teacher, or the 
parent, or the Christian worker in any sphere, who turns 
away from the door of a heart he wants to enter, simply be- 
cause it isn’t opened at his first call, isn’t really deserving of 
success in his mission. “ Knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you.” If it isn’t opened the first time, knock again. If it 
isn’t opened after ten times knocking—continue knocking 
until it is opened. When the door is opened, you can enter in. 
But until it is opened, your duty is to keep up a knocking. 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


For eighteen hundred years the name of the Herods has 
been associated with obloquy. This is not because they had 
not abundant talents, but because they abused what talents 
they had, and devoted them to wicked and selfish ends. 
Herod the Great opposed the infant Christ. Herod Antipas 
beheaded John the Buptist, and Herod Agrippg beheaded 
James, and cast Peter into prison. Had these men done 
what they knew was right, the centuries would have re- 
sounded with their praise. But they chose the path of 
iniquity, and the result is that all ages have united to exe- 
crate their names, Herod Agrippa, for reasons not stated in 
our lesson, arrested James, and put him to death. Then, 
when he saw that this pleased (not God but) the Jews, he 
went farther, and, to gain the applause of men, proceeded to 
lay plans to kill a second innocent man. A hideous motive 
for a terrible deed. Had his desire been to please God, he 
would have gained for himself renown, and have been saved 
a dark deed of shame. 

There are not many Herods living now, yet there are not 
a few who act from just as base motives as he did. They do 
not look to see what course of action is pleasing to God, but 
are guided by that which is pleasing to their fellow-men. 
But as soon as we look away from God, and allow ourselves 
to be guided by what our fellow-creatures think, we are sure 
to fall into sin. Men’s unsanctified judgments are always 
wrong; and popular opinion, unless based on the Word of 
God, is always misleading. Teach your scholars that the 
Word of the living God is the only safe guide for us to follow. 

And now some of the scholars may ask why God did not 
deliver James as he did Peter. To this we can give no satis- 
factory reply. There are times when God lets his dear chil- 
dren suffer, though we cannot see the reason why. One thing 
we know, and that is, “God is love,” and love will never let 
those whom it loves suffer if it is not in some way for their 
good. “We walk by faith, not by sight; ” and when we can- 
not see, we do not at once begin to mistrust our Father, but 
rest confident that he knows what is for our best good. Re- 

mind the class that even the prophets and apostles often had 
to bear much affliction, and that God did not always inter- 
fere (as some mistakenly seem to believe) for their deliver- 
ance. So it was then, and so it still is. 
This brings us to the arrest of Peter. It must have been 
a dark day for the company of disciples when Peter was 
taken away. It must have seemed to them that God had 
forgotten them, and that now at last the enemy was about to 
prevail. Herod did all that he could to make sure that his 
plans should not fail, He put Peter into the care (1) of six- 





teen soldiers. (2.) He chained him totwoof them. (3.) He 
locked him up in prison. (4,) He put keepers before the 
gates, If ever any man was securely fastened, it was Simon 
Peter. Furthermore, Herod had made up his mind that, after 
Easter, he would do to him as he had already done to James. 
But there was one element in that problem that had not come 
to the notice of Herod. The church was praying, night and 
day. And God heard their prayer, and planned to interfere 
in his servant’s behalf. Thus we have a human sovereign 
planning, and a divine Sovereign counter-planning, as in the 
case of Pharaoh and of Herod the Great. Herod Agrippa says, 
“To-morrow Peter shall die.” God says, “To-night Peter 
shall go free.” Our lesson tells us which of these plans was 
carried out successfully. As in Egypt, when one angel flying 
over the land was quite sufficient to abase the pride of Pharaoh, 
and as with the Assyrians one angel laid the whole army low, 
so in this case one angel was sufficient to thwart. the plans of 
Herod and all his soldiers. So Peter was safely delivered, 
and the hearts of the disciples were filled with joy. 
From all this it seems to me that we may learn two good 
lessons. One is this, that God’s power to deliver is incom- 
parably greater than man’s power to enslave. “ Mighty to 
save” is his characteristic. There is no danger into which 
we can run, out of which he is not able to deliver us. That 
he does not always do so, is no proof that he could not, if it 
were for our best good. The simple fact (so hard to learn, 
however) is that our lives are perfectly safe if God has any 


‘more work for us to do in this world. Looked at from his 


side, we are never in any real danger of death till our time 
has come. This is a very different creed from that of the 
fatalist; for he: does not believe in the superintendence of 
any Being filled with love to his creatures, but only in the 
dominance of blind force. We, on the other hand, believe 
that God loves us, and does only that which is for our best 
interests. So we trust him, and if disease come, or danger 
threaten; we still abide in peace; for we know whom we are 
trusting,.and are persuaded that he will wisely care for us. 
All this we know, I say. But do we feel all this? Alas! 
there is where our faith is sometimes weak, and when the 
cholera comes, or other danger arises, then our fears are mul- 
tiplied. How may we also learn to feel this? Qgly by living 
near to him at all times, so that the attitude of trust is 
habitual with us. In this we may have the aid of his Holy 
Spirit, who will lead us to that perfect love that casteth out 
fear. Then our souls will abide in that peace that passeth 
understanding. Do you want this peace? Then strive for 
it hard, and it will be yours. 

Another lesson for us is this: Exercise greater expectancy 
in prayer. Even these early disciples were amazed when 
they saw that God had answered their prayer for Peter. 
They ought not to have been astonished, but they were. 
Would you be surprised if all your prayers were to be an- 
swered? I fear we pray for many things which we have not 
the slightest idea we shall ever get. For this reason we do 
not receive what we ask for. More faith in prayer would 
bring more answers. Pray, then, believingly, and then, if 
you do not receive, be sure that there is some good reason 
why God denies your petition, 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Where did Saul and Barnabas preach a whole year? 
What new name was given to believers in Christ, that year 
in Antioch? How did the Christians show their love for 
their brethren in need? About the time that Saul and 
Barnabas brought to Jerusalem the gifts the Antioch Chris- 
tians sent, they found other’troubles in Judea beside hunger 
and famine. The Roman emperor who ruled Judea had 
made Herod king over Jerusalem and all the country round. 
Herod was a wicked, cruel man, like his grandfather, Herod 
the Great, who gave orders to his soldiers to destroy all the 
children in Bethlehem. Do you remember why? More 
than forty years afterwards, the grandson of the man who 
wanted to murder the infant Jesus was ready to murder the 
followers of Jesus. He was a king and a Herod. “He put 
out his hands to vex certain of the church;” that is, he used 
his power and made his plans to get the Christians out of the 
way, and he vexed them with the scourge and in prison. 

James.—It is a short story about one of two brothers,—the 
two brothers who were among the first to follow Jesus, giving 
up all for hissake. King Herod gave orders to his servants that 
James, the brother of John, should be killed with the sword. 
That is all we read; not a word when or where some soldier 
drew his sword, and with one sharp blow did the cruel work; 
not a word of the sorrow of John, whose loving heart must 
have grieved and mourned. Who had been stoned to death 
before that time? Stephen was the first martyr for Christ, 
but James was the first of the twelve apostles to die for Jesus; 
but John, his brother, lived longer than any of the rest of the 
disciples. 

Peter.—Herod knew that it pleased the Jews when he had 





killed James. Why not? If they were glad to crucify the 


Master, of course they were pleased to have his followers put 

to death. Herod wanted to keep his kingdom and have the 

favor of the Jews; 80 he thought he would please them again 

by having Peter put to death also. Which were the three 

disciples who were with Jesus more than the rest? Which 

three saw him when on the mountain he was changed before 

them, and was white and shining as the sun? The same 

three were with him in the garden, where he went to pray 

the last night of his life. Peter, James, and John. James 

was dead, and Peter soon would be, if Herod carried out his 
plans, It was the passover time, when their laws did not 
allow any one to be put to death; so Herod waited, intending 
after Easter to bring him out before the people, to be tried 
and put to death. , 

Peter in Prison—Had Peter ever been in prison before? 
When the lame man at the Beautiful gate had been cured, and 
a crowd gathered there, what did the captain of the temple do 
to Peterand John? Herod knew that Peter had been in prison 
many years before, and that in some way he escaped; so he 
meant this time to hold him safely. He chose sixteen sol- 
diers to watch him day and night. When he slept, a chain 
round each arm fastened him to his guard, a soldier on either 
side, and other soldiers, pacing back and forth, passed the 
door of his cell all the time. His prison was in a safe place, 
within the solid walls of a fortress near the temple. Had 
Peter been guilty of crime? Only that he had spoken and 
worked in the name of the One who had no fault in him, and 
yet was bound and tried and put to death.. Peter had not a 
troubled conscience to keep him awake, and he slept between 
the two soldiers, bound with two chains, while the keepers 
guarded the door. 

An Angel.—It was after the guard had been changed, past 
midnight, when a light shone in the prison cell. An angel 
struck Peter on his side, to waken him from sleep, and 
said, “ Rise up quickly.” The chains fell; the soldiers slept. 
The angel told Peter to gird himself,—to fasten the clothes 
he had loosened that he might rest, to bind his sandals on his 
feet, to throw his outer garment around him, and follow. 
Peter obeyed, not asking why or how he should go, He fol- 
lowed the angel as if in a dream,—past the sleeping guards in 
his.cell, the sleepers who should have been walking up and 
down outside the cell, They came to the great iron outer 
gate. It opened to them of its own accord. They passed 
on through one street, and Peter was alone, free, in the city, 
that he knew so well. 

Delivered.—Peter was sure it was no dream. He knew 
from whom his help had come, and he said, ‘‘The Lord hath 
sent his angel, and delivered me out of the hand of Herod, 
and from the expectation of the people of the Jews.’ What 
did the people expect? That the very next day Peter would 
be put to death. But what could the-hand of Herod do, or 
all of his soldiers, to one whom God meant to deliver? No 
more than the lions could do to Daniel in their den, when 
God sent to deliver. What did Daniel say about the angel? 
For Peter one angel servant doing God's bidding was stronger 
than Herod and all his hosts. The Lord kept the promise 
made hundreds of years before in our golden text. 

The House of Mary.—Peter knew where to find his friends, 
The disciple in prison, expecting to be taken out to die, 
ready now, as he once told his Master he was ready to die for 
bim,—he had slept that night. His friends had been awake, 
praying all night for Peter. In the house of Mary, the sister 
of Barnabas and the mother of Mark, many were still gath- 
ered together. There Peter went. He knocked at the outer 
door, or gate. A maid came to see who knocked. Perhaps 
she asked “ Who’s there?” for Peter answered, and she 
knew his voice. How glad she was! Peter, the one-in 
prison, chained, ready to be killed, the one she had heard 
prayed for,—she wag too surprised to open the gate, and ran 
in to tell the news. They could not believe Rhoda’s story. 
He still knocked ; they opened, saw him, were amazed. How 
quickly God had heard and answered their prayers! Did 
you ever see your teacher raise the hand as a sign for all to 
listen? So Peter did, and they heard him tell all about the 
angel, the fallen chains, how the Lord had delivered him 
from the hand of Herod. Peter gave the praise to God. 
Don’t you think the all-night prayer-meeting changed to a 
praise-meeting after Peter came there? Their prayers were 
answered, Peter was spared to do more work for many years 
before*he was put to death when he was old. He remem- 
bered the other Christians in Jerusalem, and asked the friends 
in Mary’s house to tell the other James, a brother of Jesus, 
and the Christians in the city, how God had saved him. 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“ Because HE SAw It PLEASED THE JEws.”—These words 
exactly set forth Herod’s motive. Unlike his predecessors, 
he pursued a policy of conciliation towards the Jews, recog: 
nizing that his power depended on their good will. His 
family, it must be remembered, were not of Hebrew, but of 
Idumean blood, though they had for several generations cone 





formed to the Jewish faith, and were now looked upon as 
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Israelites. A story is told that once on a time, when reading 
in the synagogue “ One from among thy brethren shalt thou 
set king over thee: thou mayest not set a stranger over thee, 
which is not thy brother,” Agrippa shed tears, whereupon the 
people cried out, “Be not grieved, O Agrippa; thou art our 
brother.” Thus, like Pilaté, not from conviction or preju- 
dice, nor from any actual hatred of the new faith, but merely 
for the sake of popularity, he shed innocent blood. e 

“He Kitiep JAMEs WITH THE Sworp.”—Not after any 
formal trial, else, by the Jewish law, he would have been 
stoned, but by an order from the despotic monarch, without 
judicial formality. History gives no further particulars of 
his martyrdom, but Clement of Alexandria, writing a century 
and a half later, gives a tradition which is very probably 
true; namely, that his accuser, or the officer who brought 
him before the tribunal, was so affected by hearing his bold 
confession and defense, that he avowed himself a Christian 
on the spot, craved pardon from the apostle for the share he 
had had in his condemnation, and received from him the 
kiss of pardon and peace, after which he was straightway 
beheaded along with him. 

“Four QUATERNIONS OF SoLpIERS;” that is, sixteen men 
divided into four sets of guards, each of which was on duty 
for three hours in turn,’ The usual number, except in the 
case of prisoners of importance, was two. In this case there 
was a relief at the end of each watch, two soldiers keeping 
guard at the door of the cell, while the other two were 
attached by a chain to either wrist of the prisoner, The 
minute account of Peter’s departure with the angel exactly 
tallies with what we know of the arrangements of the fortress 
of Antonia, where he would naturally be confined. The 
prison cells were in long galleries, at the end of each of which 
was stationed a warder or sentry (rendered “ ward”), The 
second sentry would be placed where the corridor entered the 
area hall of the castle, from which a carefully guarded iron 
gate opened upon a flight of seven steps down to the street. 
Not the least remarkable incident of the supernatural deliv- 
erance was the silent opening of these massive creaking gates 
without any alarm being caused. 

“He Knocked At THE Door oF tHE Gate.”—The door 
was exactly such a small low doorway as may be seeu to-day 
in any Eastern house of the better class, A high wall with- 
out any windows pierced in it, or with only a single latticed 
window projecting from an upper story above the gate, se- 
cures privacy, and shields from observation. The gate itself 
is low and narrow, and leads into'a courtyard upon which 
open the various apartments. In great houses, a porter and 
a porter’s lodge are found inside the gate, In those of more 
moderate size, the servant has some distance to pass before 
reaching the gate, which is always kept fastened on the 
inside, and is never opened till the visitor has satisfied 
inquiries. Rhoda could at once recognize Peter’s voice in 
reply to her question; but some short time would elapse be- 
fore she could cross the courtyard to an upper chamber where 
the disciples were assembled, and return again to open the 
gate. The minute touches and expressions of the whole of 
this chapter are full of significance, showing that the account 
must have been supplied by an eye-witness, 
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THE HEROD OF THE BOOK OF ACTS. 
BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 
[Reprinted from The Sunday School Times of April 28, 1883.] 


The ordinary Bible student has no occasion to reproach 
himself seriously if he finds himself puzzled sometimes to dis- 
tinguish among the several Herods of the New Testament. 
I know a volume of sermons by a preacher of no small celeb- 
rity, in which the dying terrors of Herod when “eaten of 
worms,” in the Book of Acts, are traced to his remorse of con- 
science for the murder of John the Baptist in the Gospels. It 
would have added completeness to the argument if the 
preacher had alluded also to the dying reflections of the old 
monster in view of his massacre of the innocents. 

The confusion among the Herods is due not only to the 
identity of name, but to the strongly marked family likeness 
that prevails among them. And a most ill-favored likeness 
it is! through four misbegotten generations of them, the same 
traits of selfish and unscrupulous ambition, beastly fSrocity, 
and beastly lust, keep reappearing in varying proportions, 
until, to the relief of history, the base-bred stock seems to run 
itself out by its adulterous and incestuous debaucheries and 
mutual murders. Naturally, successive individuals so like- 
minded, and not unlike in circumstances, show many coin- 
cidences in the events of their lives. The slaughter of the 
innocent, the mutual perfidy and intrigue, the adulterous 
alliance, withal the miserable death, are incidents that keep 
reappearing from generation to generation. ... 

The first glimpse that history gives us of the Herod of the 
book of Acts, he is in the “far country” where there are 
kingdoms to be had—in Rome. That crazy old savage, Herod 
the Great, his grandfather, when he had murdered this boy’s 
father and uncle, and their mother, the noblest and dearest 
of his wives, Mariamne, the Maccabean princess, sent the 


grandchild to Rome, to the care and patronage of his friends 
at court. For he still had friends at Rome, though he had 
nope in his own household or his own country. The early 
fortunes of Herod had been due to his being the friend of Au- 
gustus, and still more to his being the friend of the friend of 
Augustus, —the great general and statesman and the honora- 
ble man, Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa. And this grandson 
whom he by his own act had made fatherless, bore for a sur- 
name that illustrious name, Agrippa. The boy, who must 
have had a large share of the power of persuasion and fascina- 
tion which was common to the Herods, became a favorite 
with members of the imperial .family, and as long as his 
money and his credit lasted he lived like a prince among the 
princes. But presently, on the death of his friend Drusus, 
the favorite son of the emperor (Tiberius), he found him- 
self fallen from favor and overwhelmed with debts. He 
hastened to hide his misery in a little town of ancestral 
Idumea, 

At length he ventured to apply to a person who, if rela- 
tionship can constitute obligation, was certainly bound to 
help him by the most curiously doubled and twisted bonds of 
duty. This was the wife of his uncle Herod Antipas (the 
Herod who slew John the Baptist) and also the wife of his 
other uncle, Philip. At the same time she was his own 
sister, daughter not only of the same father, but of the same 
mother; and this mother, by the way, ‘was their father’s 
cousins The English language hardly affords us a word 
which will express in a full and comprehensive way all the 
relation that Herodias bore to Herod Agrippa. But she was 
not insensible to the obligation which it imposed. His 
brother-in-law and uncle made him “rnler over a city” 
(Tiberias), and gave him a sort of welcome at his Galilean 
court. But it was a welcome that involved so much that 
was disagreeable that he soon threw up his appointment, 
and went about in the miserable plight of a prince out of an 
engagement, getting involved in one disreputable scrape 
after another,—to Antioch, to Ptolemais, to Alexandria, and 
finally to Rome again, in disgrace, and frightfully in debt. 
But there were in him those qualities of a successful courtier 
which enabled him to win his way even against these dif- 
ficulties, e 

Not many weeks had passed before he had become the 
intimate friend of the prince imperial, young Caius Cali- 
gula, Taking a drive with him one day, he spoke out, a 
little too loud, as it proved, the thought of his heart,—what 
a good thing it would be for them both when Tiberius should 
depart for the Elysian fields and make room for a successor ; 
for the charioteer overheard the remark, and hastened to 
revenge an old grudge by reporting it tothe emperor. The 
upshot of the matter was that not long after, in the public 
circus, all in the purple as he was, he found himself arrested 
like a criminal, loaded with chains, and clapped into prison. 
A story is told, with some appearance of authenticity, which 
may be judged by some, in its sequel, to throw a very interest- 
ing “side-light” on the later part of his life as told in the 
Book of Acts. As he was standing in a gang of prisoners 
before the palaee, about to be removed to prison, a German 
fellow-prisoner, skilled in auspices, pointed to an owl that 
had alighted in a tree above his head, and prophesied his 
speedy restoration to liberty and fortune, but added, “ Re- 
member that the next time you see this bird, you have but 
five days more to live.” Herod laughed, but when, after six 
months, the news came that Tiberius was dead, and shortly 
afterward his old friend Caligula made his inaugural entrance 
into Rome, invited him from prison to court, promised him 
the tetrarchy of his uncle Philip, with the title of king, and 
adorned him with a gold chain of the same weight with the 
iron one in which he had been bound, it is to be presumed 
that he remembered the owl and the prophecy. 

When, after basking for a few months at Rome in the 
full sunshine of imperial favor, the new-fledged king went 
back to Palestine, and showed himself all in a flush of fresh 
purples at the court in Galilee where he had formerly been 
entertained in his capacity of poor relation, a tumult of 
jealousy at once arose in the bosom of his sweet sister and 
aunt Herodias. This young Herod Agrippa had gone away 
to the far country and received a kingdom; nothing would 
pacify her but that her Herod should go and receive a king- 
dom too. Driven by his wife’s ambition, Herod Antipas 
started for Rome to solicit the title of king; and, faithful to 
the family traditions, his affectionate nephew and brother-in- 
law sent off a messenger with all haste, who managed the 
matter with such success that when the office-seeker arrived 
he found himself arrested under a charge of treason, and was 
deposed and banished to Gaul, while his dominions were 
added, as a reward of virtue, to the kingdom of the nephew. 

The reign of Herod Agrippa was not without incidents 
honorable to his patriotism and even to his humanity; but 
we must pass on to an incident which connects him again 
with the history of the great world of Rome. When that 
world had grown weary of the mad pranks of Caligula, and 
he had died the natural death of a Cesar, all Rome was at 
its wits’ end for a government. There were fine speeches in 





the senate, and a manifesto from the consuls, about restoring 


one man who seemed to have control of his own head and of 
the situation, was this Jew, Herod Agrippa, who was happily 
in Rome at the time. It was his adroit negotiation between 
the frightened heir-apparent, the distracted senate, and the 
insolent soldiery, that got the machinery of government, such 
as it was, into gear again, with Claudius on the throne of his 
nephew, and saved-Rome from even a worse fate. To his 
honor, let it be added that he seems to have been the only 
one of those who had profited by the tyrannies of the wretched 
Caligula, to show some decent respect to his mutilated corpse, 

With more of natural gratitude than might be expected 
from one in his position, the new emperor invested Herod 
with larger dominions, until his kingdom was coextensive 
with that of his grandfather, Herod the Great, and so included 
Judea and Jerusalem. He had reached the summit of his 
career. _ 

As he enters now into the field of our Bible study, we have 
to note in him an unexpected trait of character. Besides 
splendid ability of a certain sort, and very great wisdom in 
steering the state between the perils of Roman domination 
and the perils of Jewish fanaticism, he developed the quality 
of a very religious prince. One of his first acts in coming 

into his kingdom was to hang up as a votive gift, in that 

treasury where the widow gave her two mites, the massive 

chain of gold which he had received from Caligula. He con- 

stantly labored to honor and adorn the religion of his people, 

and to protect it from the insults of the heathen, and from 

the irrepressible folly of its own devotees. No doubt his 
devotion was sincere. It might have been said to him as it 
was afterwards said to his son: ‘ King Agrippa, believest 
thou the prophets? I know that thou believest.” And this 
religious conviction associated with a bad heart had its usual 
result, “ Fanaticism,” says Isaac Taylor, “is the combina- 
tion of the religious principle with the malignant, passions.” 
When Herod grows religious, then let good men look out for 
themselves, The crime by which he is first introduced to us 
in the Book of Acts is a religious murder; and when he saw 
that it pleased his co-religionists, he was all ready to commit 
another one. 

It was this religious conviction that added wickedness to 
the closing and crowning blasphemy of his life. The narrow 
strip of Pheenician territory, pinched between the mountains 
and the sea, could not afford to quarrel with the lord of the 
broad plains of Palestine on which it depended for its sup- 
plies, and its people were ready for any intrigue or any adula- 
tion by which they might regain his forfeited good-will. The 
occasion of ‘their embassy. to him was the splendid festival 
that he made at Cesarea in honor of his completing three 
years of his reign. On the second day, as he came into the 
theater in the morning, his robe of silver tissue glittered so 
dazzlingly in the sunlight that the shout went up, “ A god! 
a god!” he turned his eyes complacently upon the throng, 
and caught sight of an owl—ill-omened bird—that had alighted 
on a rope of the awning of the theater. “ Your god must die 
like men,” said he, as a little while afterwards he was carried, 
writhing in agony, into the palace, where, a few days later, 
he expired. 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS: 


FOR THE TEACHER, 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, PeRsEcuTION (vs. 1-3).—“ About” what “time” must 
this have been? What Herod was this, and how related to 
Herod the Great? How many Herods are mentioned in the 
New Testament? (Matt. 2:16; 14:6; Acts 12:1; 26:1.) 
What was the character of this one? Who was this James? 
(Matt.4:21.) What did Jesus think of him? (Matt. 17:1; 
26 : 37; Mark 5: 37.) What do we know of his character? 
(Matt. 20 : 20-23; Mark 3:17.) Why would he be marked 
as one of the earliest victims? How far only is it right to 
do things because we see that others are pleased by those 
things? (Rom. 15: 2,3.) In what ways does the over-desire 
to please men weaken one? (Eph. 6: 6,7; Col. 3: 22-24.) 
Why was Peter certain to be attacked early in the history of 
the church? When is it a disgrace not to be attacked by the 
foes of Christianity? (Matt. 5: 10-12.) Why does Luke note 
the time of year? What memory of the events of just four- 
teen years before would make the apostles braver to endure 
these trials? (Matt. 26 : 2.) 

2. Prison (v. 4).—Why was Peter imprisoned, when the 
Jews did not punish in that way? What was a quaternion? 
How were the four soldiers disposed in the guarding of the 
prisoner? Why were there four quaternions? How long 
was Peter’s imprisonment to last? (v. 4, Rev. Ver.) Why 
did Herod wish to make a display of his prisoner before the 
people? (2 Kings 10: 16.) 

3. Prayer (v.5).—What shows that this prayer was offered 
in private houses? (v.12.) Why wasit? Whence did the 
early church get its faith in the power of prayer? (Matt. 
21:22.) Why was this an especially discouraging case? 
Why is prayer for deliverance from peril easier now than 





the republic ; everybody was afraid of everybody else; and the 








then? (Psa. 44:1.) Why only is “prayer without ceasing” , 
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better than coonionst earnest prayer? (Rom.:12: 12; Matt. 

4. "PROTECTION (vs. 6-11).—How are our sorrows likely to 
compare, in regard to hopelessness, with Peter’s situation? 
What other angelic appearance is described much as this? 
(Luke 2: 9.) What was the origin of the light? How do 
angels manifest themselves to-day? What work do they do 
analogous to this visiting of Peter in his cell? (Heb. 12: 22; 
13:2; Psa. 91:11.) What are some of the skeptical argu- 
ments for the disbelief of this story? What are ours for 
believing it? What was the purpose of the girding? How 
may we, ina figure, be always girt and ready for response to 
such an angelic summons? (Eph. 6:14; 1 Pet.1:13,) Is 
expectation of help from on high necessary to the coming of 
that help? Why not? (Rev. 3:20.) In what sense are 
God’s plans for our escape from our modern prisons likely to 
seem Visionary? (Isa. 55: 8,9.) What were “ the first and 
the. second ward”? (v.6.) How were these stationed? Was 
the prison inside, or outside, the city? Why did not the 
angel remain with him, to continue his protection? How 
should the expectation and prophecies of the many influence 
Christians? 

5. PRAISE (vs. 12-17).—What are some of the escapes God 
contrives for us which are difficult also for us to understand ? 
(Rom. 8: 2-11.) What was the relationship between Mary 
and Barnabas? (Col. 4:10.) What difference between Paul 
and Barnabas does this relationship explain? (Acts 15 : 39.) 
What is known of this Mary? of this John Mark? (Mark 
1:1; 1 Pet.5: 13; Col. 4:10; Philem. 24; 2 Tim. 4: 11.) 
Why might not the disciples have prayed as well at their 
separate homes? (Matt. 18:20.) How did their prayers 
affect the event? What is meant by “the door of the gate”? 
What was the reason for Rhoda’s excessive precaution? 
(Acts 8: 3.) How does Rhoda’s conduct compare with 
that of the disciples on a similar occasion? (Luke 24: 41.) 
What do you think of the joy which forgets in gladness the 
object and source of the gladness? How does our Christian 
experience illustrate this paradox? How could the disciples 
have been praying sincerely, and yet deny the possibility of 
Peter’s appearing?. What was the Jewish belief regarding 
angels, that they should say, “It is his angel” ? (Heb.1:14; 
Matt. 18:10.) Why did Peter hush their exclamations of 
surprise? Why did he bid them spread the glad tidings? 
Who was this James? (Acts 15:13; Gal.1:19; 2:9.) What 
is the tradition regarding his death? What, probably, were 
these “other brethren” doing at this time? (v.5.) Why 
did not Peter bravely proceed to preach openly,as. after jis 
former imprisonment? (Acts 5 : 19-21.) What befell the 
soldiers who had guarded Peter? What comforting lesson 
did this experience of Peter’s convey to the early church? 
(Psa, 27: 8.) What message has it for our modern living ? 
(Pea. 27 : 14.) 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. Why were the apostles persecuted? .. 2. Who persecuted 
them? 3. Whom did he kill? 4. Whom did” he put in 
prison? 5. What did the disciples do to obtain help for 
Peter? 6. By whom was Peter freed from prison? 7. In 
what way? 8. How was he received by the praying disci- 
ples? 9. Why was Peter protected in this way, and saved ? 
(golden text.) 

Boston, Mass. 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


“The house of Mary the mother of John which is éalled 
Mark” holds a notabie place in early Christian history. As 
was shown in an article by Dr. E. Petaval, reprinted from 
The Expositor in The Sunday School Times of November 7, 
1891, this was the home on the Mount of Olives to which our 
Lord constantly retired after teaching in Jerusalem. The 
garden of Gethsemane seems+to have been part of its grounds. 
John Mark was probably the young man who, roused from 
his bed by the noise attending our Lord’s arrest, came out 
with the linen sheet wrapped about him, to see what was 
happening, and escaped arrest by leaving the sheet in the 
hands of the soldiers, and fleeing with nothing but his under- 
garment. The house which welcomed the Master was open 
to his disciples. When Barnabas sold his possessions, and 
put all into the church fund, Mary did not, and thus was the 
means of preserving a place of refuge for the apostles and 
disciples during the Herodian persecution of the church. 

The lesson brings out some traits of a Christian household. 
It “joined hard to” the church. Its life was pervaded by 
the same spirit. Even Rhoda, a bought slave in the house’s 
service, was instructed in the things of the gospel, and re- 
joiced to hear the apostle’s voice. Much more the freeborn 
children of the house, of whom John Mark became his uncle 
Barnabag’s, and then Paul’s, and finally Peter's, associate in 
the ministry, writing the oldest, shortest, and simplest Gos- 
pel at the suggestion or dictation of Peter, tradition says. 

It was a home of prayer. In this case the scattered frag- 
ments of the church gathered to hold a “cottage prayer- 
meeting,” to plead for the liberation of Peter. Some one 
says of Rhoda that she is memorable for refusing to let a 


persecution it would avoid needless notoriety. Except in 
Acts it never is specifically named, and this book was written 
in Rome for an Italian public. So the home of Lazarus, 
Martha, and Mary in Bethany is named only in John’s Gos- 
pel, when they all were dead. In both cases Christian pru- 
dence was exercised. But the house of Mary was so well 
known as Christian, that it was not safe for Peter to stay 
there, “ He departed, and went to another place.” 

All the resources of the home were at the service of the 
gospel: its rooms as a resting-place for the Master and a 
meeting-place for the church ; its garden for his privacy in 
the last sad hour before his arrest; its son to go forth as his 
missionary, and to record his history; its servants to carry 
the news of Peter’s escape to James and the brethren. Every 
resource and faculty that this Christian household possessed 
told on the side of Christ, 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


MAN'S EXTREMITY, 


WITH 
OES ROWNING, 
[tems AILING, 
RITH ALTERING, 


Ss 
GOD'S OPPORTUNITY. 


LORD, INCREASE OUR FAITH. 











WHAT OWERS tAMoR 
THOUGH EOPLE LAMOR 
THE RISON uanor 


PRAY WITHOUT CEASING. 





** Men ought always to pray, and not to faint.” 


THREE EXAMPLES. 





1, MAN-SERVING AND ITS FRUITS: 
1, OPPRESSION (v. 1). 
2. MURDER (v. 2). 
3. ADIQING SIN TO SIN (vy. 3). 
4. FAILURE AND CHAGRIN (vy. 19). 


GOD-SERVING AND ITS FRUITS: 


1, CALMNESS IN PERIL (V. 6). 

2. HELP AT THE RIGHT TIME (V. 7). 
24 
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3, GUIDANCE FROM GOD (vy. 9). 
. FINAL DELIVERANCE (vy. 10). 





3. PRAYERFULNESS AND ITS FRUITS: 
1, PERSISTENT PRAYER +r 5). 
2. SOCIAL PRAYER (vs. 5, 172). 
3. PREVAILING PRAYER (v. 7). 
4. ANSWER BEYOND EXPECTATION (ys. 13-16), 








FOLLOW NOT THAT WHICH IS EVIL, BUT 
THAT WHICH IS GOOD, 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“God moves in a mysterious way.” 

* Come, great Deliverer, come.” 

“O safe to the Rock that is higher than I.” 
* What a friend we have in Jesus,” 
“Through all the changing scenes of life.” 
“ While thee I seek, protecting power.” 

“ When all thy mercies, O my God.” 

** Begone unbelief, my Saviour is near.” 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


God's children have a hard time in this world. It is not 
pleasant to be hated and imprisoned, or to be stoned to death, 
or killed with a sword. Yet many of God’s dearest children 
have suffered in this way; and all of them have reason to be 
ready for such suffering. How wrong it is for any of us to 
complain of such troubles as we meet, in the path which God 
has marked out for us! 

But God’s children are never beyond his watch and care. 
Prison walls cannot hold them, nor chains bind them, beyond 
his power to give them relief. He can set them at liberty in 
this life, or in the life beyond. His angels are at their ser- 
vice in his cause, and, whether they live or die, they are alive 
forever, and are forever blessed. It is better to have the hard 
time that comes to God's dear children, thar to have an easy 
time elsewhere than in his service. 


ADDED POINTS. 
It is better to die in God’s service, than to live in opposi- 





prayer-meeting put her down. 
It-was a house which showed its colors. In that time’ of 


tion to God. - James would rather lose his head than change 
places with Hercd. 


er 


“ Man's extremity is God’s opportunity.” It is when dis-: 
aster seems inevitable that God interposes to avert it. 

Prayer is appointed of God as a means of blessing; there- 
fore it ought to be offered in faith, even when reason gives no 
hope of its answer, . 

Where the Lord’s angel is, there is light. And the Lord’s 
angels are round about us just now. 

Iron gates are no harder for God to open than silken cur- 
tains. They swing back of themselves, when he directs. 

We can know what God has done when he hasdoneit. It 
is easier to read history than to prophesy. Yet we are not 
all as ready as we should be to give God the credit of doing 
what he has done. , 

If we have had a special blessing from God, it is well to 
go to a prayer-meeting to report it. 

When a believer hgs more to report of God’s goodness than 
we are prepared for, it is easy to account for it by calling him 
crazy. 

If God brings us out of trouble, we ought to start at once 
on some new work for him. We should be up and off in bis 
service, 











































WAYS OF WORKING. 


qnedhnttipenieae 
CHILDREN AS LEADERS IN NEW 
ENTERPRISES. 


If a new Sunday-school building is needed, or an im- 
proved one, no doubt the older people will have the bills 
to pey. The proportion furnished by the children in 
actual dollars will probably besmall. Nevertheless, the 
children may have a large part in achieving the final 
result. They may be the real leaders through their un- ' 
selfish giving, the very life and inspiration of the move- 
ment through their purer faith and hopefulness. More 
than one pastor or superintendent has found it to be a 
good thing to enlist the sympathy of the little children 
first of all. 

A recent illustration of this is the experience of the 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Abington, Pennsylvania, 
Even if the methods chosen by these children may not 
be approved, their zeal can be commended. If they 
might have stirred the older people to action without 
those methods, so much the better. Yet, in the end, 
nearly all the money for a new building was given directly, 
without the intervention of lawn parties and fairs, or the 
sale of cake and ice-cream; and, as the introductory 
advertisement, pointing the way to disinterested giving, 
these things may pass uncriticised, 

It seems that for years it had been a common remark 
in this congregation that ‘ the Sunday-school room ought 
to be enlarged.” <A few spasmodic efforts to raise money 
had resulted in a small sum as a nest-egg. “ Thus the 
matter stood,” writes the teacher of the infant school, 
Miss M. N. Baggs, “ when one beautiful Sunday after- 
noon in summer our young pastor came into the Sunday- 
school, as was his custom. The room was full to over- 
flowing. He went into the infant school, which was 
held in one corner of the church, where it had met for 
many years, waiting for the promised ‘ room all to them- 
selves.’ There were more than the usual number of baby 
boys and girls, all under eight years of age; and the 
teacher was not trying to keep the small feet off of the 
backs of the pews in front, for she knew how hard it was 
for wee feet to keep quiet, especially when they did not 
reach the floor. The sight of the small feet on the back 
of the pews touched the pastor’s heart; and during the 
closing exercises of the whole school he told the scholars 
that they must have the new bnilding, and that he wanted 
them all to work for it that week, and see what they 
could do.” 

The next Sunday a tiny girl in the infant school put 
two five-cent pieces into her teacher’s hand, saying: 

“ That’s Johnny’s five cents for the new Sunday-school, 
and that’s mine.” 

“Why didn’t Johnny come himself and bring the 
money?” 

“ He hadn’t any shoes to wear, and he told me not to 
forget it; and I did forget it, and mine too, and he ran 
down the road after me with both our five cents,” 

While this conversation was going on, another scholar, 
asmall boy, laid a bright new dime in the teacher’s hand 
as his gift. When the minister received these first- 
fruits, he told the story to the whole school, and asked, 
“‘ Now, what are the other classes going to do?.” 

The following week it was announced to the com- 
munity that one of the classes of boys had “gone into 
business.” One night each week, for several weeks, they 
managed a lawn party on the lawn of their Sunday-school 
teacher, and “ the boys churned all the ice-cream” that 





they sold, working hard for their popularity. One of 
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their friends, becoming interested, had the lawn lighted 
with electricity at his own expense. 

Following the example of the babies, for all “ the in- 
fants’ were now bringing five-cent pieces, and moved by 


this energy*of the boys, three of the classes of girls “sent 


out invitations to a fair on Squire B——’s lawn. What 
a fairy scene this was! For here too the electric lights 
did their duty with many-colored lanterns. The little 
maidens and their teachers welcomed all who came, and 
the tables only waited to be emptied of their contents, 
that the money-boxes might be filled.” 

It was after this, that, encouraged by the children’s 
enthusiasm, the pastor, the Rev. L. 8. Fulmer, told the 
story of Johnny’s five-cent piece to the congregation, 
and asked the older people “if they were not ready to 
do their share.” Aroused in this ‘way to the strong 
desire and real need, they responded at once; and before 
the benediction was spoken that Sunday morning the 
full amount was pledged that was necessary for the long- 
talked-of Sunday-school building. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1892, 


Ontario, state, at Guelph October 25-27 

New Hampshire, state, at Exeter .............:ce00e November 9-11 

November 16, 17 

Connecticut (biennial), state, at New Britain... November 15-17 

Tennessee, state, at Pulaski November 15-17 
THE COMING EXAMINATION, 

The examinations held under the direction of The 
American Institute of Sacred Literature are growing in 
popularity, and seem destined to become a power for 
progress in biblical study. Already such an examina- 
tion upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts has been an- 
nounced in these columns, and now-Principal William R. 
Harper in a letter to the editor adds the following items 
of information : 

Will you once more call the attention of your readers to the 
examination on the first fifteen chapters of the Acts, which 
takes place January 10, 1893, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Sacred Literature ? 

Names are coming in thick and fast, and in all probability 
the number of candidates will be large. The examination will 
be upon the Bible material itself, and not upon any helps. 
The amount of material is small,—only fifteen chapters,—and 
no one who has fairly studied the Sunday-school lessons of the 
current six months need fear the test. 

It might be the offering of a prize for the best examination 
would stimulate an entire schogl to compete. The superin- 
tendent of the school is the best judge of ways and means of 
getting his particular school interested. At all events, if pupils 
are hard to persuade, shall not the teachers and superinten- 
dents as well as the ministers take a special interest in the 
plan, and through a trial of it themselves decide how it may 
best be adapted to the classes as a whole? 

Names should be sent in as soon as possible, in order that an 
examiner may be appointed where there is not already one at 
work. 

All correspondence should be addressed to The American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, Ilinois, 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


<> 


THE INFLUENCE OF HOLLAND ON NEW 
ENGLAND 


Opinions still differ, sufficiently widely, concerning 
the aiths, achievements, and influence of the Pilgrims 
and Puritans of New England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; but new facts concerning them are hardly to be 
expected. Bancroft and Palfrey have duly explored the 
subject, and drawn a judicial conclusion unquestionably, 
though dispassionately, favorable to the settlers in Ply- 
mouth and Massachusetts Bay ; Doyle, Gardiner, Green, 
and other English historians, have calmly corrected the 
somewhat hasty rhetorical generalizations of Macaulay ; 
while the vituperations of such lesser writers as Brooks 
Adams and Peter Oliver in America and Percy Greg in 
England have made judicious readers inclined, perhaps, to 
re-read and review the evidence, rather than to indulge 
in fresh denunciations of state-founders to whom we owe 
so much, Hawthorne once declared that he would rather 
praise the Puritans than live among them; and a witty 
Baptist speaker at a recent Forefathers’ Day dinner ex- 
pressed devout thankfulness for what they did, and 


*The Puritan in Holland, England, and America: An Introduc- 
tion to American History. 2 vols. 9x6 inches, cloth, pp. xlix, 509; 
=x. 588. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $3.00 








equally fervent and pious gratitude for the fact that they 
are now all dead. Meanwhile, between the opinion of 
Brooks Adams, that Massachusetts never did or could 
amount to much until “emancipated” from Puritan 
tyranny and misrule, and the late Dr. Dexter's sturdy 
defenses of some of the Puritans’ and Pilgrims’ most criti- 
cised deeds, the impartial student of American history 
concludes, with the radical Unitarian Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton and the broad-minded Episcopalian Robert C. Win- 
throp, that Pilgrim and Puritan were men whose faith 
and God-ward self-reliance overbalanced all bigotry, 
shiftiness, and oppression, and made them the fit 
founders of states and societies. 

The point of view of the latest history ot the founders 
of Massachusetts—Mr. Douglas Campbell’s The Puritan 
in Holland, England, and America—is that which gives 
significance to a work not of commanding importance 
as a piece of research or an @xample of style. Mr. 
Campbell, after diligent reading in one corner of the 
field, as well-as an extended review of more familiar 
ground, has reached the conclusion that the Separatist 
Pilgrims, in their considerable period of residence in 
Holland, acquired a religious, but still more a political 
and social, bias which essentially modified their Eng- 
lish characteristics, and greatly affected the subsequent 
history of religio-political strifes in seventeenth-century 
England, still more powerfully molding the fresher and 
more plastic life of the New England colonies, whence, 
of course, the new spirit was transmitted through all the 
American commonwealth. The Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis, 
of Boston, has for some time been more discreetly urging, 
on the platform and in the press, substantially the same 
thought; and the recent dedication of the Robinson 
‘memorial at Leyden has renewed his energy in its utter- 
ance. Mr, Campbell, however, expounds the thesis in 
nearly twelve hundred octavo pages, and thus has ample 
room to view and review the whole subject. 

The two volumes are not without clearness of style, 
and, as they could hardly fail to do, they state many un- 
questionable facts, and give the reader the advantage of 
a comparatively unfamiliar starting-point. But one does 
not read far without discovering that the work is a long 
plea, rather than a discussion ; an earnest appeal, nota 
cool record. Mr. Campbell has at command no data of 
any special importance not known to Bancroft, Palfrey, 
Green, Gardiner, or Motley; and when he virtually 
claims that America’s social life and most important in- 
stitutions are more indebted to the brief Netherlandish 
sojourn of a minority of a minority of our colonists than 
to the long inheritance of Anglo-Saxon history for twelve 
hundred years, he strives to wield a hammer that he 
cannot lift. Tolland is a remarkable country; her his- 
tory is that of a Teutonic folk that shares, by heredity 
and sympathy, much that is most characteristic and 
potent in Anglo-American life; yet it is one thing to be 
a hereditary sharer and fellow-worker in historical forces, 
and a vastly different thing to be a pioneer and teacher 
of the most commanding kind, imparting a novel im- 
pulse that otherwise would never have been felt. In 
order to further his scheme, Mr. Campbell is obliged to 
undertake an exaggerated portrayal of the social and 
governmental differences between England and the 
United States, “extending,” he says, “to almost every 
subject except that of language.” Bryce certainly un- 
derstands America better than does the present author; 
for in his American Commonwealth there is a more 
philosophic estimate of the essential and the superficial 
characteristics of the country, aswelated to Great Britain ; 
while even Matthew Arnold was more struck by resem- 
blances than by unlikeness, as between England and 
America, Examples, however, need not be cited; 
it is enough to say that the historical sociology of the 
English-speaking race does not need to be rewritten. 

Mr, Campbell’s handsome volumes are worth reading 
as a fresh and enthusiastic utterance on an old theme; 
here and there they efficiently remind us of facts not 
often brought into prominence; but, considered as a 
contribution to the philosophical study of history, they 
have less value than any single chapter of the late Dr. 
Freeman’s The English People in its Three Homes. 





Professor Albert 8.Cook of Yale is an industrious 
worker, who, in addition to the duties of his vocation as 
teacher, willingly gives his competent editorship to in- 
expensively issued pieces of standard English likely to 
promote a soundly critical literary knowledge among in- 
structors and students. Thus he recently prepared, with 
adequate introductions and other comments, editions of 
Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poesy, Shelley’s Defence 
of Poetry, and the late Cardinal Newman’s essay on 
Aristotle’s Poetics, the three being neatly published in 
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separate volumes. To these he has just added two mor 

books: The Artof Poetry: the Poctical Treatises of Ho,. 

ace, Vida, and Boileau, with the translations by Howes, 

Pitt, and Soame; and Addison’s Criticisms on Paradise 

Lost, from The Spectator. These five volume8 makeg 

considerable addition to the available library of crit). 

cism ; all are published by Ginn and Company, Boston, 

Somewhat more detailed mention is deserved by another 
fresh volume prepared by Professor Cook; namely, Tie 
Bible and English Prose Style: Selections and Comments, 
The editor, in an introduction, points out the chief quali. 
ties of biblical language as reproduced in the Authorized 
Version, and makes interesting and unhackneyed quota- 
tions from standard literature to show the influence ex. 
erted by the “noble naturalness” of the great Hebrew 
writers of the Old Testament and the inspired Greek au. 
thors of the New. The prose style of this introduction 
is in itself not unworthy of the thesis it presents. Then 
follow, in topical order, valuable (and generally un- 
familiar) extracts on a variety of related sub-topics, from 
Robert South, Addison, Ruskin, Arnold, Saintsbury, 
J. R. Green, George P. Marsh, Cardinal Newman, Theo- 
dore Watts, Dr. Driver, Stedman, Renan, and others; 
and tothese are added, from the Bible itself, representative 
passages taken out of twelve different books, The entire 
volume is equally suggestive and profitable from both 
the literary and the religious point of view. (73 <5} 
inches, cloth, pp. Ixx, 61. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co, 
Price, 55 cents.) 


The city of London has been “ written up” again and 
again, until there would seem to be little new to say 
about its history, architecture, celebrities, or social life, 
Mr. Walter Besant’s new book on London, however, dif- 
fers from most of its predecessors in being a copiously 
illustrated sociological account of the city, in a chain of 
chapters descriptive of its physical conditions and class 
occupations in past centuries, It is something more 
than a picture-book and something Jess than a connected 
or original history. (96 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 
509. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $3.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Among the dollar monthly magazines of the country 
there is none of a higher order of merit, in literary con- 
tents, illustrations, and printing, than Our Animal 
Friends, issued by the American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals (10 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York), Published for a beneficent purpose, 
it seeks to commend that purpose by presenting a 
monthly miscellany of reading which shall be at once 
of excellent literary quality, and sufficiently varied 
and popular to attract and retain the interest of the 
young. The popularization of principles of kindness 
to animals is one of the latest reforms in the world’s 
history, but it is also one of the best of movements in 
its wholesome reactionary effect upon character, and one 
of those most rapidly spreading at the present time. In 
this reform, Our Animal Friends is an efficient worker; 
while the children will find it every whit as attractive a 
monthly visitor as though its aim were merely to amuse. 

James Russell Lowell’s lectures on The Old English 
Dramatists, for some time current inche pages of Harper’s 
Magazine, and also appearing in book form this autumn, 
are certainly pleasant reading. As usual, the author's 
discursiveness leads him into digressions irrelevant as 
well as relevant; and the manuscript clearly lacked the 
writer’s intended revision. But though the lectures 
cannot in any sense be called a history of English dra- 
matic literature, they are salient and stimulating com- 
ments thereupon, from the pen of a mature critic for 
half a century familiar with the theme. The artificiality 
of the form of Lowell’s criticisms of the same authors in 
his Conversations on Some of the Old Poets (1844) here 
becomes an easy and agreeable naturalness, When one 
turns—as few dé—from histories or criticisms of the 
English drama to the seventeenth-century plays them- 
selves, he is inclined to say, in his haste, that the works 
of the old masters seem, from the modern point of view, 
insufferable compounds of violence, indecency, and im- 
probability. Such is more often the case than is known 
by most readers who take their literary opinions at 
second-hand. But Mr. Lowell does not increase this 
feeling by any excess of conventional or individual ex- 
pression of unjustifiable admiration ; therefore his criti- 
cisms really expound rather than laud their themes 
An example of Lowell’s felicity of comparison may be 
found in what he says of the greatest Elizabethan of 
all: “Not only are his works by far more cleanly ia 
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thought and phrase than those of any of 
his important contem poraries, except Mar- 
jowe, not only are his men more manly 
and his women more womanly than theirs, 
but... his types also of gentlemen .and 
Jadies are altogether beyond any they 
seem to have been capable of conceiv- 


ing. 


BUSIN ESS DEPARTMENT, 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a ctrtain wniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages, All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearanceupon thelast page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


“The Woman and the Serpent,” beauti- 
fully illustrated. For one two-cent stamp. 
We ake eae Detroit, Mich. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. > 


Sickness among ehildren especially 
infants, is prevalent at all times, but argely 
wart by giving proper nourishment and whole- 

The uccessful aud reli- 
able is the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand 
Soudenses Milk. Your grocer and druggist 
keep i 








EDUCATIONAL. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding anc and Day Sc School 
FOB YOUN 

4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightfel location In 

Phila. 12th year opens Sept. 21, 1892, French, tm 

and eghege preparatory. Circular on application f 


STUDY LAW 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Cornen, Jr., Srcry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
503 WHITNEY paunhearad 
















“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


oe to Postmaster-General Wanamaker, Wash- 
lugton, D. C., and George W. Childs, et eoree Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, who will testify to permanency 
of cure. Refer also to John D. Wattles, publisher of 
The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 54-page pamphlet to E. 8. JOH NSTON’S 
Institute, 1 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
del phia, Pa. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 











FP you wish to advertise pony ming anywhere atany 
time write to GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., No. 10 
Spruce 8t., New York. 





VERY one in need of information on the subject 
of advertising will @. well to — a y KY 

* Book for Advertisers,” 368 pases. price one dolla 
Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains # a 
careful compilation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best papers and class ry rp! gives 
the circulation rating of every one. and a good deal of 
information about rates and other matters porterping 
to the business of advertising. Address RO 
A DV ERTISING BUREAU. 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


ple wenger 
Perfect Letter Copyin Books 


Are known and used all around the world. No Press 

Required. Useany good copying-ink. Notesize, $1.00. 

Letter size, $1.30. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Alvah Bushnell, 47 8. 4th St.. Phita., Pa. 


S BmIBRARYT 
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BULLETIN. 
. Send 6 cents for specimen. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau St.,N.Y. 





Book Covers avo Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 


Mrs, Crafts's Primary Teachers 5 Quarter 


40 cents a year; 10 con®: 
WARD& DRUMMOND. NEW Y 


GENUINE “OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


‘gar for catalogu . 
THOS NELSON & SONS 33 E. 17th Street, New York. 








oR ‘CiTY. 











I¥ YOUR EYESIGHT DEMANDS LARGE TYPE, BUY AN 
-&5. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, No. 2185. 

Brevie ees ype, bound in A ian Le- 
Yant; be at the price in the market. uv, 
0. Cooper U Union, New York. 


BS 


E.&J. B. "YOUNG @C 


Sent Frees: 


Samples of our, 8. 8. pa 
inted in tor Sai | | 
en cry — t a. our 6 


The Designers of the Fair. 
With 14 Portraits. 

The Boy Orator of Zepata City. A Story. 
By Richarp Harpino Davis. With 2 Illustra- 
tions by C. D, Grsson. 

Along the Parisian Boulevards... By Tuzopore 
CuiLtp. With 7 Illustrations by Lerkre and 
RENOUARD. 

Nathaniel Wyeth, and the Struggle for 
Oregon. y Joun A. Wyvern, M.D, Portrait. 

a Benjamin Franklin Gish’s Ball. By M. 


E. M. Davis. With 4 Illustrations by W. T 
Semen 
Jane Field. A Novel. By Mary E. Wixtns. 


Conclusion. With one Illustration by W. T. Smep- 
Ley, and a Portrait of Miss Wilkins. 


AND EDITORIAL 


BOOKS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. 


A book on the nature and history of friendship, 
and its place as a force in the world. 413 pages 
war? inches), richly bound in cloth and enclosed 

in a box. Price, $3.00. 


The Knightly Soldier, 


of Major Henry Ward Camp. New 
= i revised edition. ee pages (5848 inches), illus- 
ce 
This is the + hcnnal of an exceptionally fine speci- 
men of the best student-soldier of the Union. Just 
the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday- 
school libraries and for young men’s associations. 


A Model Superintendent. 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven. 

< the International Lesson Committee. It is an 

one lesson, showing how a re superintendent 

ctually did his work. Bound in cloth, with a fine 

steel portrait of Mr. Haven. 188 pages (544 x7% 
inches), Price, $1.00. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 

The Sunday-School: Its Origin, Mission, Meth- 
ods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
before Yale Divinity School for 1888. 415 pages. 
Handsomely bound incloth. Price, $1.50. 


~ | Teaching and Teachers. 


A. book of 399 pages (74454 inches), bound in 
cloth. Price, $1.00. It is to-day the popular hand- 
book on Sunday-school teaching. 


Hints on Child-Training. 


A spties of thirty articles on the nature and scope 
and methods of the-wise ining of of children, $11 
pages (734 X 5% inches). Price, $1.00. 


The Blood Covenant. 


An examination of a primitive rite, and its bear- 
ings on Scripture. This is not, strictly speaking, 
at —- Treatise, but it presents primitive facts 


by whi theological opinions must be tested. A 
book of 350 pages (mx! 4inches). Price, $2.00, 
Kadesh-barnea. 


e importance and’ probable site of Kadesh- 
bafnea, with astory of a hunt for it, including stud- 
ies of the route of the exodus and the southern 
boundary of the Holy Land. 

The book has rare value and fascination for bibli- 
cal students, and for the unlearned Bible reader. It 
is algo an attractive story of adventure quite out of 
the usual experience of travelers, even in the desert 
of the Wanderings. : 

478 pages (7 x 9% inches). Two maps and four 
full-page illustrations. Price, $3,00. 


Principles and Practice. 

Aseries of brief essays in six volumes. Each vol- 
ume complete in itself. 

These essays in the realm of character and of con- 
duct, deal with fundamental precieies in their A 
plication to the affairs of every-day 200 
per book (644 x 4% inches), tastefully — be h, 
and par bie in ‘« $2.50 a set, or fifty 
cents a volume for tees than r ont, 


Two Northfield Sermons. 


1. Moral Color-Blindness. 
2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success. 


These sermons were delivered before the confer- 
ences of college students at Northfield. Their 
tical lessons bear directly on present duty, and are 
an incitement to high endeavor in manly living. In 
one volume of 58 pages (5447% inches). Price, 30 
cents. 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 


Important facts on — Assyrian discoveries 
are here brought to bear upon the Book of Jonah. 
Tile book can be read to a vantage by all who are 
interested in the truth of the Bible story. 19 pages, 
with illustrations (5}4X7% inches). Price, 20 cents. 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of 


Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in the 
light of Oriental methods of thought and manner 
ofspeech. 38 pages (544X7% inches). Price, 25 cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by 
the publisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, womacenpaaa, Pa, 


Retailed at 
Wholesale Price. 
Send stamp for priced list. 
W. B. FIA RISON, 


59 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





NEW catalogue of books suitable for Seaiee- 
school Jibraries, with net prices from 25 to #0 
cent jess than publishers’ prices, sent on applic at bn 
to H. B. Nims Latsenrenrtans: sD Troy, New York 
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ARNER. 


A Story 


UTTON. Part III. 


The World of Chance. 
Dean Howe tts. 


Massinger and Ford. 
Lowe Lt. 


A Plea for Christmas. 
By Georce Wittiam Curtis. 


In Memoriam: George William Curtis. 
DEPARTMENTS. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Places of Islam. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


.. FOR NOVEMBER ... 


By F. D, Mitrer. 


By Cuarias 


With 6 Illustrations, 

The New Growth of St. Louis. By Jutiaw 
RAcpu. 
The Rivals. 
With 3 Illustrations S A. 
A Collection of ante ato By LauRgEnce 

With 18 Illustrations. 
A Novel. 
Conclusion, 


= Francois Corps. 


. STERNER. 


By WILLIAM 


By James Russet 


Editor’s Zasy Chair. 
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Christmas Selections 


8b bong 


music represen 
Tho New Born King, 
the hea ae 


of Dan lehem 
A Christmas Reverie, 


The “Wonderful | Story, 


“Chria h staid 
Men,” “Peace on Ear 


by Geo F. Root 
20 Cents Poomeata, 


COALS GS 


containing bright new Caro’ 
anda ans mg) Service. 4 
-16pp. Price, 


cota ek prepare 





2 New Christmas Service ef Song 


and Re red by 


lig Services, at 


Juvenile Cantatas: 


“A Jolly Christmas,” b 

Ghrictmes ee ~ FA 

” “Santa Clauade € to” 

> aante Claus’Misteak 
y Ohristmas.” 


“BETHLEHEM” 2 
Weatherly and Root, 


“Noel,” 
he Christ 


@ Holiday Entertainment of 
Cotpels and Dialogue, by W 


Price, 


by C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued). “One 


ion.” “Oatching 


“The New Santa 


.” *JadgeSante Claus,” 
ce, of each Cents, 


ents 


beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Price, 50 © 


MUSICAL VISITOR for December wit contain appro- 


priate Christmas Anthems. 


Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished om ap- 


plication. 


—@UBLISHED BY—— 


avo Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. 


The John Church Go. 


13 E. 216th St., New Y¥: 








CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


SANTA CLAUS AND THE FAIRIES; ora 


Midw inter-night’s Dream. By Dr. W, How- 


ARD DOan¥. 


‘This new cantata is replete w ith easy 


melodies, humorous dialogue-parts, recitations, e 


fective choruses, etc, 


cents, by mail. 


KING OF NATIONS. 
(No. 15) by the Rev. Ropertr Lowry. 

Composed with reference to 
Price, 5 cents, by mail. 


Scripture and song. 
the present times. 


6 cents each, by mail. 
THE CHRISTMAS KING, a Feast of Flags. 
On the kindergarten plan, 


flags of principal nations, etc. 
Price, 6 cents each, 


by mail. 


Kasily rendered. Price, 30 


A new Christmas service 
16 pages. 


CHRISTMAS CROWNS, On the kindergarten 
plan. By Mrs. W. F. Ckartsand H. P. MAIn, A 
new service containing motion songs, in connection 
with Christmas wreaths, Printed in colors. Price, 


By Mrs. WILBUR F. 
CraFrts. Suited to Columbian year @ntroduq@ing 


mail ; 24 flags, $2.36, by mail.) 


Price, 4 cents, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


76 E. Ninth St., 


Printed in colors. 
(12 flags, $1.18, by 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 28, contains a vari- 
ety of beautiful origival carols. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
No, 3. Choice, fresh, simple. 


A Large Line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc. 


Price, 4c., by mail. 


New York. 





JUST OUT. 


UNIOR 


JUS 


SoONncs 








Compiled by a committee of active workers 


in Junior Societies. Selected from books of 
the most popular hymn and music writers. 


rice, 35 cents per copy, by mail; $3.60 


JOHN J. HOOD, 


per dozen (not including postage). 


1024 Arch Street, 


PHILA., PA. 





MWords, 820 
The John Church Co., 


14 West 4th St., Cincinnati. 


EMANUEL. 
Sunday-school. 
of Emanuel”’ told in song, 
dozen. 


2 cents; 
40y 


FILLM 
cinmath, O., or 40 Mil 





FOR EVANGELISTIC SERVICE, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 


AND PRAYER-MEETING. 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos, & and 6 


COMBINED. 


400 PAGES, 


438 HYMNS. 


r 100; 70e. each mail. 
0 per 100; 28e. rote 4 


by mail. 


The Biglow & Main Co., 


76 East ist Oth St. St., New York. 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 





“CHRISTMAS CONCERT EXERCISES 
AND CANTATAS. 


for Sunday-schools. 
$3.00 per dozen. 


By W. A. Ogden. 
Price, 30 cents ; 


A sacred cantata for the choir and 
It is “The Story 
$3.00 per 


SANTA CLAUS’ DELIGHT. A merry cantata 

By Charles H. Gabriel. Price, 
.. A_new concert exercise for _—. 

day schools. By J. H. jiimere. Price, 5 cents; 

<a r dozen, _— 

Nout nuon ve list sent free a” application. 


bie Mouse, New Koen, 








Books " 


Vocal 
Music. 


SONG CLASSICS FOR HIGH VOICES, 


Vols. land2. Choicest lyrics of modern times. 


SONG CLASSICS FOR LOW VOICES: 


(For mezzo-soprano, contralto, and baritone.) 
In English, German, Italian, and French ; the forty 


best modern songs known to the world. 


College Songs for Girls. 


The first compiletivn ever made of the songs of 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and other universities. 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. 


An instantaneous success; thousands of copies 


already sold. 144 pages. 


CHOICE POPULAR ALTO SONGS. 


The best collection of contralto songs ever prepared; 
33 songs. 


Choice Sacred Solos for High Voices. 


(Soprano and Tenor.) 


The finest book of this character ever published. 
39 solo: 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS "face" 


(Contralto and Baritone.) 


A special compilation of high-class devotional 
songs. 152 pages. 


Classic Vocal Gems—Soprano, 


31 classical songs, carefully selected. 


Classic Vocal Gems—Tenor, 


30 classical songs, compiled in one volume, 


Classic Vocal Gems—Alto, 


33 carefully selected songs, from the best com posera, 


Classic Vocal Gems—Baritone or Bass, 


24 songs, not too difficult, yet high class, 











Any book mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price : Paper, 
$1; board, $1.25 ; cloth gilt, $2. 


O.iver Ditson Company, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & C0, J, E. Ditson & C0, 


867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 





“ Santa “C ‘aus, Jr.,’ ” a Christmas 
cantata, a spec’ {al feature being cho- 
ruses for female voices only. Sen 

85 cts. for sample copy. Bend 15 cts, 
for samples of three beautiful new 
Christmas services for the 8. 8., with illustrated title 
pages. Specimen pages of * Triumphal Anthems” 
hnd * ‘The New Song” free. Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 
178 State St., Chicago, Ill. { 

















Our Topical Ssecey of United States,— 


AGE 
WANTED Memorial Story of America 


——From 1492 to 1892. 

By By Hamilton W. Mabie, Editor of Christian Union, 
ith chapters by Hon. John Sherman, Senator Dawes, 
Congressman Breckenridge, Col. ‘A. K. McClu ure, 
Bishop Vincent, D.D., Frances E. Willard, and otb- 
ers equally prominent. Full of new illustrations, 
and intensely interesting to every American. 

lusive territory. Sellsrapidly. Big profits. 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 6th and Arch Sts., Philada. 
Chicago Office, 328 Dearborn Street. 


HURRAH Fo» COLUMBUS! 


Lady or gentleman maers fo some Leleure wanted in 
every town to make orders -. w wae DISCOVERY 
AND CONQUEST OF TH W WORLD,” costing 
over $25,000 for suatons pl Average daily 
sales, 1,500 volumes. Agents wild with success, The 








Rev. D. Potter of New York made $120 in one a: 
Miss E. Reed of Connecticut, #90 in one hour; J. 

of Illinois took forty orders in one building. A Bo. 
nanza! Bookson credit. Freight paid For further 
particulars write to sole publishers, Hi 

& CO., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, xu. 


"IMPROVED HA ‘HALL TYPEWRITER. 
and most simple ma- 
aie cc Interchangeable 
1 into all languages. Dur- 
a 2 easiest — RL as 
any. 
huerary pe 


ary people bend be 


llust rated . Agents 
wanted. cain og riter 
Co., 611 Wash. 3t., Mase. 


“ TALKS to Children About Jesus.” One of 
the most popetes books ever netimuet. 
Sellsatsight. Credit giv Freight pata. Best book 
for the holidays. fee wanted ; also for other books 
and Bibles. foodw ard & Co., , Baltimore, Md, 
“130 ORDERS | iN 2, DAYS. ~~ = orders out 
of every 12 naa peg orders in 16 hours ;"' “73 orders 
in5days. Terms free, JAB. H. EARLE, Pub., Boston, 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


208 and 210 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





























BEND STDS St 


Now. Ready. Ror Christian Endeay or, Epworth 
THE Leagues, and others, devotional song. 
LIFE services. Py pb TOD } yore. a 
20 cents; 0 
LINE. wWw.w. Whitney Co., Pubs., Toieds, Obie. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


ONE COPY, one year, ..............cccccsssesseesorerseees sl. OO 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 6.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any echoot or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copics (more thau one) mailed 
to individnal addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more — in a package to one address, 
Hcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one 1 only, and no names can be written or 
prio on the separate papers. 
apers for aclub a be ordered sent partly 

1 





blished week!y 


The 
to Individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
packece to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 
8 


red. 

The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mall matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly, ‘This applies to 

kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
rge cinbs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten conten pes for inaclub of either 
charficter, The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


kage. 

Pc ddltions may be made at ony time to a club—such 
* additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools thatare open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
lime as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
ayear, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying Les | cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
s0n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
SD Ts SO? WME... ...sasccncevensasenooobssoncgonedech 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The pa- 
pers for a cifib will invariably be discontinued at the 
ot a mo of the subscription. Renewals should 

erefore be made early. 

Spt eH copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
couutries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage: 
One copy, one year, Yani ngs. 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


All addresses should include 





6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
Bent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
sabacribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisner, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O, Box 1550. 












at ds, injure the fron, and a 
“ine Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor 

Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
pa package with every purchase. 


Fr Gat Boe and 


and Silver Watches FREE. 
tclmported Decorated China 
and Dinner Sets, Toilet Sets, 
Lamps, Silver Butter, Fruit 
and Cake Di Silver Tea Sets, 


Knives, rs 
aries, eto., Given Free with $13, 


Pi Gan eas @o0 Gavandors. Hor folk Tare, add 
ers. or u ress 

Pare AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P.O Box. Si and 33 Vesey St., NewYork. 











> | Brown’s } on your 
FSIe French » *°°“ 

S| and 

a | Dressing Shoes. 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of eepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila. Pa, 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no volta. aser ready. Putupin1® 
tin cans at 7c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 














$13,388 Paid 
For 149 0ld coins. Save all 
ro. get, coined befure 1873, 
an 





OLD COINS 


















ps for . 
Bb highest prices paid. 
W. Von Bunou, scour} WANTED 
. , Mass. 











Boston Linen, Bosten Bend, and 
Banker Hill are —— in quality 
and moderate in price. If your stationer 
does not ive, them, send 6c. for sam ples, 
Samuel Ward (Co., Boston, Mass. 


OUT O 
APER? 





sician’s life that gives him 
more satisfaction than seeing 
the prompt effect of Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil in 
bringing back plumpness and 
color to thin and pale chil- 
dren. 


sees the sad picture. No one 
but the physician appreciates 
it. He knows what dangers 
threaten thin children. 


about thinness. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oll—all druggists everywhere do, $1, 


There is nothing in a phy- 










FREE 
To 
FOLKS 
WHO 
BURN 
COAL 


“Poor baby!” Everybody 


Let us send you a book 


Econemy,” telling everybody how 
make and k 





53 Buek, the New York artist— Free to 
= ———— everybody upon receipt of two-cent 
, stamp. 
Nu rses sen d tO |@ standard Coal & Fucl Co., 57 Milk Street. 
9 Woolrich & i, Te 


Co., Palmer, Mass., for pam- 
phlets on the subject of rear- 
ing children. 
nothing, and by observing di- 
rections therein, much benefit 











Mrs. Agnes Bailey Ormsbee, author 
of ‘‘The House Comfortable,’’ has 
written a sensible article on “ Fuel 


household fires— It 
in a little booklet, superbl 


H. 


appears 
itinstrated in water colors by G. H. 


to 








It will cost you 


WOOLRICH & CO., 
Palmer, Mass. 











and beautiful. at druggists or by mall 60 ets, 44 Stone St, N.Y, 


PHEROUS 
HAIR A” SKIN. 


An elegant dressing. Elegant) 
perfumed, Removes all fupurt- 
rj ties from the scalp. Prevents bald- 
ness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick, soft 





FOR ALL 


Seven ages of men cycle—Few too old, few too young— 


all the world will cycle next year—better begin 
—of course you'll ride the guaranteed Columbia. 





York, Chicago. 





is year 


Finest cycling catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 
mail for two 2-ct. stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 
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Wffalo Lith ic Kater 
=~ $ 43 — Bee . eS Etm ae : aoe 
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in 
Dipsomania, 
Morphinomania, 
and Nicotinism. 





Statement of G. HALSTED BOYLAND, M.A., M.D., of the 
Faculty of Paris and University of Leipzig, formerly 
Professor in the Baltimore Medical Coliege, etc. 


I have frequently observed the curative effects of Buffalo Lithia 
Springs, Nos. 1 and 2, in the treatment of DIPSOMANIA, MOR- 
PHINOMANIA, and NICOTINISM. 

These waters alleviate the gastritis upon which the craving for 
ALCOHOL, OPIUM, AND TOBACCO depends, allay the cerebral 
hyperemia and nervous excitability, overcoming at the same time the 
hepatic and renal engorgements and constipation. In addition to their 
antidotal and tonic properties, they exert a regulatory influence upon 
the heart, in the irregularity of action and palpitation so commonly 
found in these cases. 


This is especially noticeable in that form of cardaic neurosis 
known as “ tobacco heart.” 


May 23, 1892. 
73 AVENUE D’AntTIN, Paris, FRANCE. 





Water, in Cases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5.00, F.0.B. 
, Descriptive pamphlets sent free. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


ROOTED. 
[By Richard Chenevix Trench, | ‘ 


Oh, thou of dark forebodings drear, 
Qh, thou of such a faithless heart, 
- Hast thou forgotten what thou art, 

That thou hast ventured so to fear ? 





No weed on ocean’s bosom cast, 
Borne by its never-resting foam 
This way and that, without a home, 
Till flung on some bleak shore at last: 


But thou the lotus, which above 
Swayed here and there by wind and tide, 
Yet still below doth fixt abide, 

Fast rooted in the Eternal Love. 





THE DISCONTINUANCE OF 
THE GUIDEBOARD. 


[Thomas Wentworth Higginson,jin The Cos- 
mopolitan, } 


Perhaps the last indulgence yet to be 
won by the writer of fiction will be that of 
discontinuing the time-honored institu- 
tion of the guideboard, Many still expect 
it to stand visible on his closing page at 
least, and to be marked when necessary, 
“Private way,” ‘‘ Dangerous passing,” 
that there may benomistake. Yetsurely 
all tendencies now lead to the abandon- 
ment of that time-honored proclamation ; 
and this change comes simply from the 
fact that fiction is drawing nearer to life. 
In real life, as we see it, the moral is 
ususily implied and inferential, not 
painted on a board; you must often look 
twice, or look many times, in order to 
read it.... 

It is a part of the general tendency of 
modern literature to do without external 
aids to make its meaning clear, There is 
undoubtedly a tendency to rely more and 
more upon what has been well called 
“‘the presumption of brains” in the reader, 
Note, for instance, the steady disappear- 
ance of the italic letter from the printed 
page. Once used as freely as in an epis- 
tle from one of Thackeray’s fine ladies, it 
is now employed by careful writers almost 
wholly to indicate foreign words or book 
titles,—a change in which Emerson and 
Hawthorne were conspicuous leaders, 
There is a feeling that only a very crude 
literary art will now depend on typogra- 
phy for shades of meaning which should 
be rendered by the very structure of the 
sentence. The same fate of banishment 
is overtaking the exclamation-point, so 
long used by poets—conspicuously by 
Whittier—as a note of admiration also. 
Here too, as in the other case, the empha- 
sis is now left to render itself; and even 
the last verse of the poem, which often— 
to cite Whittier again—contained the de- 
tached moral of the lay, is now commonly 
clipped off, leaving the reader to draw the 
moral for himself. The poet now makes 
his point as best he can, and leaves it 
without a guideboard ; in this foreshadow- 
ing precisely that change which has also 
come over the prose novel, 

Granting that much fiction, at any rate, 
has a moral, expressed or implied, it is to 
be observed that all fiction has changed 
its note in other respects within the last 
century, and must accept its own laws. 
Formerly conveying its moral often through 
a symbol, it now conveys it, if at all, by 
direct narrative. ... 

Realism has now achieved its maturity, 
and undoubtedly has possession of the 
field. Whether its sway be, as many 
think, a permanen{ change, or only, as I 
myself believe, a swing of the pendulum, 
the fact is thesame. It is as useless to 
resist it as it was for Lowell to go on light- 
ing his pipe for years with flint and steel, 
which I well remember his doing, rather 
than accept the innovation of a friction 
match. Realism holds the field, and has 
a right to do it, and it can only be asked 
to fulfil the conditions of its being. i 
excuse it, as we plainly must, , the 
perpetuation of the guideboard, we can 
only ask that it shall go on and do its 
work so well that no such aid is needed; 
that its moral, where there is one, shall be 
reasonably plain; that is, so clearly put as 
to produce a minimum of misunderstand- 
ing.... Another reasonable condition is that 
fiction, being thus set free, should be a law 
unto itself, and stop short of undesirable 
materials; that itshould obey that high 
and significant maxim of the Roman 
augurs, never to let the sacred entrails be 
displayed outside the solemnity of the 
temple. ... 





But, granting these simple condit‘! 
fulfilled, the writer of fiction should r ia 
: lye 
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——— 
be allowed henceforth to wind up his 
story in his own way, without formal 

roclamation of his moral ; or, better still, 
to leave it without technical and elaborate 
winding up, just as Nature leaves her 
stories. His work is a great one, to bring 
comedy, and eyen tragedy, down from the 
old traditions of kingliness to the vaster 
and more complex currents of modern 
democratic life....The writer of fiction 
must write his tale, and leave it to yield 
its own moral, The careless or hasty 
reader will often misinterpret it, and 
would do so were the guideboard ever so 
conspicuous ; but the serious student will 
bear away an influence proportioned to 
the hidden wealth of meaning; and this 
meaning will be more precious in propor- 
tion as be has been left to discern it for 
himself. 


We should like to give a 
new chimney for every one 
that breaks in use. 

We sell to the wholesale 
dealer; he to the retail dealer; 
and he to you. 

It is a little awkward to 
guarantee our chimneys at 
three removes from you. 

We'll give you this hint. 
Not one ina hundred breaks 
from heat; there,is almost ‘no 
risk in guaranteeing them. 
Talk with your dealer about it. 
It would be a good advertise- 
ment for him. ' 

‘Pearl top’and ‘pearl glass,’ 


our trade-marks—tough glass 
Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & OO. 

















..draft.. 
lam p's’ 
“The .... 
Pittsburgh 
Lamp” is the 
best. It burns its oil most per- 
fectly; seems to burn less be- 
cause it wastes less; emits no 
perceptible smell; the wick 
is under perfect control; and 
the care of the lamp is so easy 
as to be almost agreeable. 


PiITTsBURGH Brass Co. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘ 





by return mail, fall de- 


oripive circulars of 
and MOODY'S IMPROVED 
AILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING 
Revised to date. 


These, only, are the 

nuine £atLon inventedand 

——— D.W. MOODY. Be- 

ware of imi ons. Any lady of ordi- 

nary intel nce can 

ly learn to and make 
en 


easily and — 

any garment, 
in any style, toany measure. or ladies, 
toed tot partectiy witnout trflng oa. 
Address MOODY & 00. OLN 0 
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and 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


A CENT SENT BE 


Manufacturer of 


“CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to Ben our address, on pos 
tal) if you wish a Piano or or verses about the 
goods, 


“Crown” give ianos, etc., for the 

GEO. Pe BewE Clerk No 16), Chicago, Uk (listed 1670 

DANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 

: 2 fo $10. Silk or merino. Iron Banner 
tan Se. Send for illus, price-list. 

4. HART & CO., 133.N. 3d St., Phila., Pa, 


FPLAGS AND BANNERS. 


SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 




























































“GOLD DUST 






Wwe 


i Ee fot 


washed 


too; and 


soap could do. 


Chicago, St. Louis, New 













at the tub, 


And I’vescrubbed the floor, 
"ve scoured the tin pans 


Gold Dust 


did it in half the time that any 


Sold everywhere. Cleans everything, 
Pleases everybody. 


N. K. Fairbank. & Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 


York, Boston, 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Me., Portland, 
Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee, 











Worth Knowing. 


That ALLCock’s Porous PLASTERs are the highest result of 
medical science and skill, and in ingredients and method have 
never been equalled. 


That they are the original and genuine porous plasters, upon 
whose reputation imitators trade. 


That ALLCOcK’s Porous PLAsTERs never fail to perform their 


remedial work 


quickly and effectually. 


That this fact is attested by thousands of voluntary and 
unimpeachable testimonials from grateful patients. 

That for Rheumatisifi, Weak Back, Sciatiea, Lung Trouble;' 
Kidney Disease, Dyspepsia, Malaria; and all local pains, they 


are invaluable. 


That when you buy ALLcocK’s Porous PLASTERS you abso. 
lutely obtain the best plasters made. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 
eAsk for ALLCock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to 
accept a substitute. 

















THE “‘F. F. V.,” 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


HARTMAN FLEXIBLE | 


and testimonials mailed free, 


and the “first families’’ everywhere, will have no 
other mat than the Hartman Flexible ; they know 
which is best,—so will you on examination. 


, Beaver Falis, Pa. 


Branches :; 102 Chambers Street, New York ; 508 State Street, 
Chicago ; 51 and 538. Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga, Catalogue 


Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “‘ Hartman.” 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
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MAGIC LANTERN 


MCALLISTER: ite Syutien 







‘mi yi A 4 
be found as instrecti ve or emuniag. Or Ohurch Entertain 
A 


f you wish to know how to 


I 
—~y re, otf Publite Exhibition 
1D 


etc. nothing can 
Mtalnments "Public Exbibl- 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and,cheapest means ofobject teaching for 
Colleges, Sch and Sunday Schools. Our ss 
sortment of Views, illustrating Amr, Science, Historr, 





ng. 
tions and P ble bust 
uler Niustret- 2 A Y WELL opbeleeh ead caps tal. ud 
ed Lectures @ the largest manufacturers and deal- 


-ers, and ship to all parts of the world. 


how to conduct Parlor 


ete., for 





A. B 


Send for illustrated catalo; 


PULPIT FURNITURE. 


. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Bostor. 
logue. 








Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C, SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Farnitere, Pualpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 8, 24 Bt., Phila, Pa 








Perm 


PANELED 
METAL 
CEILINCS 


churches, halls,and stores. Send 

for des’ 

A. NORTHROP & CO... 
Pitteb 


tind a, <= , 


anent and attractive for 


sand estimates to 


Stereopticons 


AND 


LANTERN SLIDES, 


FOR THE 


* SCHOOL,” 


THE SABBATH-SCHOQL, 


THE CHURCH. 
Write for catalogue. 


Mention The Sunday 


School Times, 


McINTOSH BATTERY AND OPTICAL CO., CHICAG 


0. 





arg. Pa. 





Catalogue w 









= for C : 
Xj Chandeliers °° 07 Dweitiagss 
ant. eo. .y | We make a specialty of church lighting. 
hth) 4 Agent for celebrated Bailey Reflector. 

ee A. J. WEIDENER, 
{4 No. 86 South 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, | M 
Best Copper and in @obool snd Church | AALS 
SLE eats Np onic. (EAN 





pene 


St., Phila. Pa 


THE NEW 


DRESS GOODS. 


Later Importations. 


Special shipments of French Suitings, 

ordered by cable, to replace similar lines 

absorbed by our wholesale trade, are now 

in port, and will be on sale, this week, in 

our Retail Department. 

These rich materials are chiefly in small 

designs,—Cross-Cords of wool-and-silk, 

Dotted Matelasse, and new Persian effects, . 
Our collection of Paris Novelties in 

velvet-and-wool, in new blendings of 
color, is very extensive. 

We have also many stylish effects in 

Scotch Goods—Cheviots, Homespuns, and 
Glengarry Tweeds—for the approaching 
cold weather, 


James MecCreery & C0., 


Broadway and Iilth Street, 
New York. 





Sterling All-Wool, 
Splendid Wearing, 
Black Thibet 


Cape 
Overcoat 


16.00 


Cape Lined with 

Durable Silk. “- 
The Illustration 
shows the gen- 
erous and ample 
length of both 
the Cape and 
Overcoat. De- 
tach the Cape (it 
is made to) and 
you have an 
Overcoat com- 
plete in every 
detail. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C. O. D. with privilege of examination. 
Send for Directions for Self-Measurement. 

























The New Shapes 


in Hosiery. 





The Most Durable. 
The Only Comfortable. 
The toes sre not distorted as 


i by the old style stock , and 
the big toe, having room enough, stays de. 
Sold by Dealers or by Mail. 

Men’s;: 4 prs. heavy, medium, or fine cotton; 3 
soft Lisié, 2prs. iaerino, worsted or wool. 2} .00. 
Women’s; Black cotton or natural Balbriggan, 

50c. Biack Cashmere, 7 5c. 
Mention size shoe, and whether man’s or woman’s. 
Ilustrated Booklet on toatt 


'WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mase. 














A NEW 


Irwilled Lace Threa 


For CROCHETING. 
BEST in the world! 













O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
sarqeetin rtersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
@tc.,in the United States. Send for samplesand prices, 








For Eight Cents 
We will send you a hundred samples of really artistic 
wall papers, The prices are from 6 to 6vc, « roll. 











&. lL. DIAMENT & CO., ta06 Market St., Phila 

























































“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” 


Olean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when 
house-cleaning time came it would be a pleasant 
(askinstead of the dreadful timeitusuallyis. Nos, 


Ce 


PRETTY | 
GIRLS 


‘are getting plen' , and it is fash 
sie Sunt Toby FERRIS’ 











Wi, 


Tape - fastened 
tons—won't pyll of, 
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RSHITL FIELD &00., CHICAGO ree come 
Fz Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 





$10,000,000 A YEAR. 


EVERY year, Uncle Sam pays out about 
$10,000,000 at the Pension Office on 
Canal Street, New York, to the men who 
fought and bled for the Union and to the 
widows and orphans of those who died 
in its defence. They receive checks 
made out to the order of the pensioners; 
but as there are but few of them fortu- 
nate enough to have a bank account, it 
isn't always an easy matter to convert 
the checks into cash. In the past, thou- 
sands of the old soldiers have yielded 
to the tempting offers of saloon-keepers 
and usurers, who volunteered to cash 
Uncle Sam's note-of-hand, and in every 
case the old warriors had to sacrifice a 
portion of their pension-money to these 
harpies, who only cared to debauch or 
defraud them, 

Recently THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
of which Dr. Talmage is the Editor, de- 
cided to try, if possible, to help the 
pensioners a bit. It undertook to cash 
their pension-checks, absolutely without 
charge, paying over bank bills, or good 
American gold and silver, in exchange 
for Uncle Sam's paper. Accordingly, it 
established a Free Check-cashing 
Bureau last May in the basement of the 
United States Pension Office on Canal 
Street, and there, for the last six months, 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD has cashed 
every veteran’s check on presentation. 
As over two million dollars are paid out 
quarterly at the Pension Office, this 
labor of love of THE CHRISTIAN HER- 
ALD is no easy thing. The amount of 
money required runs into the hundreds 
of thousands. But it proves a real god- 
send to the old soldiers, and a deliver- 
ance from the influence that had robbed 
and besotted many of them for nearly 











twenty years. 
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When you hear a person express surprise that Ivory Soap should 
be used for the FACE AND HANDS, you can be perfectly sure that 


they have never tried it 


Once bathe the face with Ivory Soap and you will never go back 
to any other kind. The sensation of absolute cleanliness is a new and 
peculiar experience. You do not get it with any other goap. It 


amounts to a refreshment of the physical powers. 
CopyriGuT 1890, By THe Procter & Gama.e Co. 
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ALEXANDER Il. 


He says.“ Thank You” to Over 
100,000 Americans. 





THE CHRISTIAN HERALD recently sent 
to Famine-smitten Russia the Steamship 





Leo, laden with nearly 3,000,000 pounds 
of flour, sufficient to sustain 125,000 lives 
until the harvest time, and His Imperial 
Majesty, Alexander 111., Emperor of Rus- 
sia, and Grand Duke Nicolas, the Crown- 
Prince,personally thanked the Subscribers 
to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD through Dr. 
T. De Witt Talmage, Editor, and Louis 
Klopsch, Publisher, for their noble efforts 
in behalf of suffering humanity. 














ONLY PAPER IN THE WORLD EDITED BY OR. TALMAGE, £23. 





NOTA 
uU 
LINE IN IT. 





HE CHRISTIAN HERALD is the. brightest and. best religious paper in the world. {It 1s edited in Dr. Talmage’ hap- 
piest vein, very beautifully illustrated, with a of timely Pictures, well executed,admirablyPrinted on excel- 


lent Paper, and issued every Wednesday—52 times a year at $1.50 per annum 

Amid .a host of other delightful Attractions, every Issue contams a most 
charming piece of Sacred Music, -especially selectéd by Mr. Ira D. Sankey 
In fact THe Curistian Heratp sparkles. with Bright and Beautiful 
things from stem to stern, from centre to circumference, and from 
New Year's Day to New Year's Eve. 


single dull line in it 





It would be useless fo attempt a list of forthcoming notable articles. 
Tue Curistian Heratp is the only paper in the world edited by Rev. 
T. DeWitt Talmage, who makes every article a notable one and every = 
number the best Issue up to the date which it bears. 

Then there is a great host of beautiful, timely Pictures, drawn each 
week by our own Artist especially for Tue Curistian._HeRacp, and 
fully protected under the Copyright Law 

To this royal feast of good things we now invite you. Opening your doors to THe CurisTIAN 
Herato is like opening the shutters to let the glorious sunshine in. 






And best of ail there is not a 


In fact a Christian Home in a Christian Land 


should never be without THe Curistian Heratp and a Genuine Oxford Teachers’ Bible 


DR. TALMAGE SENDS A GENUINE 


OXFORD TEACHER'S BIBLE FREE 





To every New yearly Subscriber to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD at $2.00. 


Then here is your Golden Opportunity to secure BOTH, sent either to’ the same or fo separate addresses, under the 
most Generous and most Magnificent Premium Offer that ever was put before the American Public. 
Last year we promptly refunded the money to those who came foo late to receive this unequalled Premium, yet thou- 










OIFORD TEACHER'S BIBLE 


wmce Com wrrW | 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


FOR ONE NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 












(WE OXFORD TEACHER'S BIBLE 


COMPRISES 
The Holy Scriptures with Ref- 
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sands of Letters have poured in from those who were so 
fortunate as to receive this Beautiful Bible telling in the 
most glowing terms how very highly they prized the 
precious Volume, and wondering how it was possible to 
supply so valuable a Paper and so costly and useful a 
Premium at so low a figure 

Especially gratifying were the letters received from Chris- 
tian Endeavorers, Epworth Leaguers, Baptist Young People, 
King’s Daughters, and a great throng of Sunday School 
Teachers who found the Concordance, Subject Index and 
Colored Maps contained in these Teacher's Bibles pecu- 
liarly hetpful in their labor of love 

And now we offer you, the very same Inducements. 
Come and join us. THe Curistian HEratp once introduced 
into your Home will soon become an abiding and evet 
welcome guest. Its Pictures, its Music, its Poetry and 


Stories delight the eye, the ear, the heart, the mind, and make each issue as bracing as October and as beautiful as June 


Should our stock of Bibles be exhausted AppREss e 
we will immediately refund your money. 7 Lr-t_jtiAe A 
it will pay you to send your Subscription = e 


early in order to prevent disappointment. 


160 to 170 Bible House, New York @ City 















will refund to any money that they lose 





" The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a not ip be inadvertent! 
_ 4 party good standing y .peerted, 


